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10th c Anniversary” 


The South American Explorers Club — 


The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian association founded in 1977 in Lima, Peru, for 

the following purposes: 

© To advance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in such areas as biology, geography, anthropology, 
oceanography, archaeology and related sciences, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, hiking, mountaineering, 
caving and others. 

e To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 

° To promote ordiams of an educational, scientific and cultural nature. 

e To further the exchange of information among scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the purpose of 
encouraging exploration throughout the continent of South America. 

e To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South America which offer services to travelers, 
scientists and outdoorsmen. . 

e To record and publish research in the natural sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. 

° To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


_ Magazine 
The South American Explorer isa stientific and educational magazine published by the South American Explorers Club. 
Four issues of the South American Explorercare included in the Club’s regular US$25 membership fee. Subscription only is 
US$15. See Catalog at back of magazine for airmail postage. No additional charge for overseas surface mail. 
___ The South American Explorer is interested in receiving readable accounts of scientific studies and adventure/sports activities 
in South America. Although we cannot use highly technical reports, we want a strong flavor of scientific objectives. Articles 
describing historical exploration, biographies of notable South American explorers and evocative descriptions of unusual places 
can also be used. Essentially, the South American Explorer aspires to be a serious and authoritative source of information about 
exploration and the field sciences. 


Membership 


Membership is open to women and men of all nationalities and all ages, subject to ratification by the Club’s Executive 
Committee. No professional qualifications are required. 

The regular annual membership fee is US$25. Members receive four issues of the Club’s magazine, the South American 
Explorer, discounts on books, pamphlets and maps, and use of the Club’s information and trip planning services. 

Members are not permitted to use the Club or its facilities for commercial purposes or personal gain. 


Lima Clubhouse Services (For Members) 


1. A friendly, knowledgeable staff to help with your travel needs and may be called upon for help when problems arise. 
2. A wide variety of information sources related to South America, such as: 
Trip Reports: Detailed, up-to-date reports by Club members describing their most recent trips and adventures. 
Library: Wide range of reference books in English and Spanish. 
Maps: A large collection of topographical, geological and road maps. 
People: Network of knowledgeable people available as contacts for specialized information. 
Files: Newspapers, magazine articles and special reports covering a wide range of topics. (Photocopying privileges of materials not copyrighted.) 
3. Members receive discounts on books, maps, leg pouches, iodine, etc. ; 
4. The Club sells used equipment for members, deducting a ten percent commission. 
5. The Club provides secure storage for equipment and valuables. 
6. Use of the Club’s address to receive mail. The Club forwards mail at member's expense. The phone may be used for receiving calls and messages. 
7. Club staff makes hotel reservations in Lima according to price range, location and room requirements. 
8. When making international flight reservations from Lima, give the Club phone number as a local number. Staff will reconfirm the reservation. 
9, Members looking for a travel companion need to apply in person at the Lima Clubhouse. Matching generally takes 2-7 days. 
10. A book exchange is provided for your reading pleasure. 
11. Expedition planning. The staff offers suggestions for expeditions, as well as research and logistical support for groups and individuals. 
12. Meeting place for members. The Club is your home away from home; a haven in a strange city. Hours: Monday-Friday, 9:30 to 5:00.. 
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unbelievers 


..and many 
were the 


don’t know how other Explorers Clubs get 
started. I like to think of a group of 
grizzled Amundsens on an ice pack hun- 
kered around a smokey meal of rancid narwahl 
-- "Pass the blubber." "Ate the lead dog first, did 
you?" "You know, we ought to do this more 
often... Get together in Oslo and chew the fat." 

Well, that’s all old hat. Amundsen couldn’t 
even pack an auditorium today, but now Shirley 
McLaine... Although not a member, the South 
American Explorers Club wishes to 
acknowledge this modern day metaphysician as 
a True Explorer, one who is _psychicall 
trailblazing her way through the weeds of 
physics, chemistry, genefics and other mind-: 
restricting modes of thought to unravel the True 
Meaning of...ah,...it all. 

Inspired by her shining example, we 
wondered if on this, the 10th Anniversary of the 
South American Explorers Club, the planets did 
not favor a recounting of the True Spiritual 
History of the Club. This astral odyssey, we can 
assure the enlightened reader, is far more than 
a mere out-of-body excursion, indeed, more 
closely resembles an out-of-mind expedition. 

But, is the membership Spiritually Ready to 


follow the Club into a New Age of Exploration? 

How would the oldtimers take it if we 
started pruning members with negative auras in 
the spectra khaki, brindle, snot green, etc. 
Surely, members with more upscale auras, like 
light robin’s egg blue, violet and melon, would 
applaud, but.... 

Of course, the Club would really cash in if 
we could offer exciting New Age items, such as 
Biorythm Hiking Charts, Gortex Amulets, Trail 
Wands, Dowsing Sticks, Guru Girl Guides, 
Third World Third Eyes, PreColonic Incan 
Irrigation. 


not the time. 
Someday, perhaps, we can dwell on 

Club’s past lives, sate those thirsting for 
details of the Club’s First Incarnation some 
46,000 years ago when Linda Rojas, the then 
Queen of Mu, first struck the Crystaline Chord 
on the Atlantan Astroharp. But not now, not in 
this Age of Doubt, where rampant scepticism 
runs amok. 

We won't allude, therefore, to certain 

celestial alignments that foretold this event. 


Bp ut no. In the end we concluded that this is 


Still, there was something undeniably magical 
about it all, something reminiscent of, ah...the 
Days of King Arthur. 

But enough. Here we propose to give only 
the Simple History of the South American 
Explorers Club. 

Now there are no coincidences. Thus, it was 
not by chance that on a certain day in October, 
1977, the future Founder Don Montague, sat 
gazing fondly at a Cuzquefio in Lima’s 
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The Ever Shifting Cosmic Omphalos 
Ristorante Nakasone. Had he but known that 
the Ever Shifting Cosmic Omphalos resonated 
at that moment just below his perhaps one too 
many frothy brew. An historic moment! 
Undeniably, something karmic happened. A 
waiter heard him mumble somthing like "In the 
Beginning was the Word, pues." 

And words were needed, many words 
actually, since Don Griffis of The Lima Times 
had first to be Divinely Touched and later 
talked into bankrolling the revelation. And at 
the Phoenix Club, this simple idea rose from the 
ashes and for a time soared skyward. 

Rent in 
hand, 
Founder Don 
and Founder 
Linda set out 
on their 
Quest to find 
a suitable 
temple or 
clubhouse. 

Was there a sign on that day, the Ides of 
October? Who can say for certain, but "arp" 
could well stand for Avenida Republica de 
Portugal. It is also undeniably similar to the 

sound a dog 

makes, and 
indeed, as the 
soujourners 
approached 

146 Ave. 

Rep. de 

Portugal, a 

solitary dog 
barked. 

And so the Club came into being, and it was 
Good, or at least Adequate. 

The seasons changed; the choclo turned 


~~ 


Rising from the Phoenix Club 


~ ‘The Solitary Dog 


golden upon the stalk; the quinoa hung heavy 
under the Andean sun. And it came to pass 
that there should be a magazine called the 
South American Explorer and that for the first 
ten years it should appear irregularly. Only 
thusly would the Founders be scourged and 
villified, their True Virtue hidden under a 
canasta from all to see. And so it was. 

And many were the unbelievers, yea, even 
members. 


A { any would have us glorify the Club’s 

history, add a story, tart up an anecdote, 
drop an embarrassment. But no. Here is the 
Simple Truth. 

Many were the trials and miracles that came 
after that first Golden Age of South American 
Exploration -- The Burning of the Glue, The 
Plague of Fleas, The Gift of Omang, The 
Ascension of Club Cat, Exile from the Lima 
Times, The Urinating Spirit and many more. 
These must be chronicled elsewhere, along with 
the Blessed Deeds of the Lady Ellie Griffis de 
Ziiiga, patron saint of the SAEC, and the 
Legendary 
Baron de Nixon 
who 
singlehandedly 
faced down a 
demon right in 
the Club’s 
Stairwell. 

Many were 
the Heroes in 
this Time of 
Giants that saw 
the Club Martyrs 
wander through 
the Labarinto de 
Tramitelandia 
and return 
triumphantly 
bearing the long 
sought Sin Fines 
de Lucro. a = 

Would that space permitted to recount how 
the Club Andino came to dwell at 146 Av. Rep. 
de Portugal, how Los Cook arrived with gifts 
more valuable than incense and myhrr, or how 


the first Life 
Members, 
Max Eiselin 
and the 
Prince of 
e4 Thailand, 
= banished the 
Spiritual 
Piranha that 
nipped at the 
Club’s Vitals. And where were the Honorary 
Founders as the Club labored into life? Only 
the Stalwart Sir Teddy Ronalds held firm to his 
vow. 
Drought came. Stores dwindled, livestock 


Baron de Nixon 


The Spiritual Piranha 


..And 

It Was 
Good, or 
At Least 
Adequate. 
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died, pilgrims spurned the Services of the Club. 
So it came to pass that the Founders set out, 
wandering northwards, crossing mountain and 
sea, until they reached Denver. Here they 
founded the Northern Kingdom and made 
sacrifice. No bull. 

It was a dry temperate country. Yet did 
Correspondence flourish and at reasonable 
rates. Here it was that issue #4 came to be. 

There followed a long Dark Age. Famine 
broke in the very heart of South American 
exploration. There was squabbling between the 
Kingdoms over tribute. Too often was plata 
mentioned in official communications. And 
there were murmurs of mutiny and civil strife. 

In these Troubled Times did the allies rally. 
Lord Cahill’s earthy poetry sounded the call to 
arms; Count Greer in the North sent cryptic 


counsel, The Rosa clan 
chipped in with sovereigns. 
And Seigneur Ashe worked 

in darkness to fashion a 

brighter image. 

In Lima, Tom Jackson, 
the Thespian Prince, 
succeeded to the throne. 
The Golden Pith Helmet 
weighed heavily upon his 

youthful brow. It was a 
time of turmoil, trial, 

terrorists and 
light theatre. 

Dame Lisa Mosczynski’s coronation boded 
well for the realm, but pining for new 
adventures, she let loose the Gilded Machete. 
Many were called but few came. 

Squire Miguel Chiri had power thrust upon 
him and savored it muchly. He jointly ruled 
with Little Known Lourdes. 

Not long reigned the Empress Penny Delay, 
yet did she spread the Club’s Bounty far and 
wide. 

A single day saw the sun rise and fall on the 
reign of Pope Healey. God called him to chart 
new lands and pen mighty tracts. 

In Denver, the Founders, in desperation 


summoned up Mammon, a 
first generation personal 
computer with a black soul 
from Hell. Only the 
Spirited Tuthill, and only 
rarely on full moon nights, 
spoke the arcane tongue to 
command the unruly forces 
so untimely unleashed. 
Valiantly, did Vicky the 
Fair tame the foul imp’s 
nature by day, sending 
forth a stream of missives to the unconverted. 
Yet, in the end, did this electronic devil 
consume the Membership List and sow 
mismanagement and conflict between the 
Empires of the North and South. 


Light Theatre 


"Ss 
First Generation 
Personal Computer 


It was the time of the two Golden Calves, 
named Poker and Bingo. Worshipped but ill 
attended, 


even the : i 
Founders “< a 

who supped Poker & Bingo 

openly on the Unholy Chops. 

And from the East broke a virulent wind. 
From the Aged Dynasty, The Explorers Club of 
New York, arrived a challenge to yield up the 
South American Explorers Club’s banner or 
face a costly suit. 

Yet came peace after battle. But not before 
Puffery, the Dragon of Colorado University 
breathed fire, but more smoke. Knight Lennon 
and his cohorts claimed ruins known to many, 
but found not the joker El Rey. 


ut as a mountain towers above the 
surrounding stones, there came to Lima 
The Recluse Ethel, a Sorceress from the 
distant hamlet of Troutdale. 
A 


No Loz 


Greene 
Revolution 


ore Troutdale 
upwelling 

of Something. Suddenly, books balanced, 
inventory multiplied, members found the Club 
open: Yea, did the Club verily hoist itself upon 
its own bootstrap. 

Their Highnesses John Kunkel and Betsy 
Wagenhauser succeeded Ethel to the Southern 
Throne, both worthy practitioners of In-The- 
Black Magic. Members lauded recent Rulers 
and spake of a New Age. i 


eK 


Well, there you have it, folks. I guess when all is 
said and done, the history of the South American 
Explorers Club is just like the history of most any 
other club. It got founded, several people ran it, 
and, well, it’s still here. Of course, we hope it’s 
around ten years from now, and if it is, you can 
be sure we'll want to tell you about it. 

(Oh, for a somewhat different slant on our first 
ten years, see this issue’s "Letters" section.) 


rls 
Foundress Linda 


The Spectacular 
Bear Man Invades 


A Curious Place 


I was sitting quietly in a Cuzco 
restaurant when Bernie came in. He 
was, as usual, terribly animated and 
excited, ranting about some newly- 
created national park in the Bolivian 
jungles -- something to do with jaguars 
and bears and pumas. He had been 
asked to go down there to do a study. 

"And guess what," he said. "I’m 
taking you with me!" By his elated look 
of expectation, I knew that he thought 
he was doing me the favor of my life. 
Somehow I managed a weak smile and 
said, "Great, Bernie, great!" "Great" 
was one of Bernie’s favorite adjectives. 
For him the entire world was just great; 
and so I uttered the word and then sat 
there wondering why as I watched his 
tall thin form levitate through the door 
and disappear into the great outdoors. 

I first met Bernie Peyton when I 
was doing research on the significance 
of bears in Andean mythology. He was 


studying the real thing -- the South 


American spectacled bear, or oso de 
anteojos (Tremarotos ornatus), an ani- 
mal that is in danger of extinction. As 
a matter of fact, he had become the 
world’s foremost expert on this bear, 
and I soon began calling him The 
Spectacular Bear-Man. 

Bernie had once taken me on a 
field trip into Mandor, a rainforest 
drainage near the Inca ruins of Machu 
Picchu. It was a curious place. For 
seven days and nights it never stopped 
raining. Two machete-men hacked 
barely passable trails straight up the 
mountainside; and we crawled and 
scrambled through the mud, vines and 
bamboo, stopping to look for bear-sign 
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Amboro 


By Robert Randall 


-- claw-marks, ripped-open palm trees, 
bear scat (does a bear shit in the 
jungle?). We also carefully noted down 
all of the plants found in one-meter 
square plots along 50-meter tapes 
running straight through vegetation so 
thick we had to slither on our bellies to 
do the work. At night we had to hack 
out clearings on cliff faces in order to 
pitch our tents in mud. Nothing was 
ever dry. Everything, including our 
bodies, was moldy, muddy and 
mildewed. And we never sav the sun. 
It was a curious place. 

I shuddered as I remembered Man- 
dor, and then shuddered again as I 
realized that I had just agreed to go on 
another trip. 


Of Bears, Jaguars & Amboro 


Amboro National Park comprises 
180,000 hectares (444,780 acres) of 
mountainous rainforest, located only 20 
kilometers west of the city of Santa 
Cruz in southeastern Bolivia (see map). 
The area ranges in altitude from 300 to 
1,900 meters (985 to 6,235 feet) and 
thus harbors a tremendous variety of 
flora and fauna. The Bolivian govern- 
ment officially declared it a national 
park in August of 1984, but due to the 
country’s grave economic crisis no 
funds could be allotted to it. As with 
most national parks in South America, 
Amboro is dependent on outside 
sources for financial support. 

Bernie Peyton was being sent by the 
New York Zoological Society to report 
on the advisability of funding the park 
in terms of the importance of the flora 
and fauna that could therein be 
protected. 


Specifically, he was to determine if 
the park was a good habitat for the 
spectacled bear and large enough to 
assure its continued propagation. This 
meant that he had to first ascertain if 
there were any in the park. 

"You see," said Bernie, "we know 
that there are plenty of jaguar in the 
lowland areas of the park, and bears 
usually won’t go into jaguar territory -- 
ee because the cats have a nasty 

abit of eating bear cubs. To find bear 
we first have to find out how high up 
the jaguar roam. The area between the 
territories is exciting because that’s 
where they say the jaguar and bear 
often do battle." 

"Who wins?" I asked. 

"I don’t even know if it’s true that 
they fight, but it would be great to find 
out." 

"Bernie, the extent of your curiosity 
is truly admirable, but I'd just as soon 
get out of jaguar territory altogether. 
Cats make me nervous." 

"Oh, there’s still plenty of puma in 
the higher areas." 

"I suppose 
there are plenty of poisonous snakes, 
too." 

"Sure, but I don’t yet know what 
species. We'll have to find that out, 
too. We'll have a great time." 

I once again reflected on man’s 
admirable curiousity and felt greatly 
reassured, Jaguar, Bear, Puma, 
Snakes. We were certainly going to 
have a great time. Just great! 


Who Belongs Here? 


At almost 4,000 meters the La Paz air- 
port is already as high as many planes 


fly in most parts of the world. Because 
the air is so thin, it takes a lot to lift a 
jet off the ground -- which is why ’'m 
glad that the runway is two and a half 
miles long. After about two and a 
quarter miles, I begin to wonder 
whether it is long enough, but the jet 
finally lumbers up into the air, a huge 
mass of shuddering metal struggling 
against the tremendous tug of the 
Andes. Off in the distance I can see 
Lake Titicaca, appearing from my 
angle as a long shimmering silver line. 
And then we rise over the snowpeaks 
of the Cordillera Real -- Condoriri, 
Huayna Potosi, Illamani -- magnificent 
obtrusions of glittering glacial ice 
surrounded by intensely black storm 
clouds heavy with snow and hurling 
occasional bolts of lightning. Toward 
the Southwest the Andes become 


ve, 


crinkled, dry desert mountains, brown 
and red with deeply scored canyons. 

The landing ‘in Cochabamba is not 
the kind I enjoy. “The plane is tossed 
from side to side and twice drops about 
200 meters, sending my internal organs 
to the roof of my mouth. We touch 
down with five bounces before coming 
to a stop. Twenty minutes later we are 
off again. The Andes drop abruptly 
from here into the Amazon Basin, 
turning suddenly green with thick 
vegetation. Around Santa Cruz the 
jungle gives way to huge flat plots of 
pasture land and farms. The Pira 
River cuts a wide meandering swa 
through the middle, with monstrous 
sand beaches along its banks. All along 
there are signs of massive erosion. 
That sand, I think, there’s just too 
much of it. 


Spectacled Bear 


To the west of the city we can see 
Amboro National Park -- a beautiful 
virgin forest carpeting hills that stretch 
out, ever rising, toward the high Andes. 
In the center of the park is one large 
mountain supported by sheer rock 
walls -- Cerro Amboro, meaning ‘Great 
Chief in Guarani, the local Indian 
language. It is, of course, sacred; and it 
is said that the Callawaya Indians from 
near Lake Titicaca walk all the way 
down to Amboro (an aerial distance of 
some 725 km over broken terrain) to 
gather medicinal herbs and perform 
moonlit rites on top of the mountain. 
The Callawayas once served as doctors 
to the Inca, and today they still fulfill 
their medical role, healing people 
throughout what was once the Inca 
Empire -- from Columbia to Chile. 
Just the fact that Amboro is sacred, I 
think, is enough to justify support of 


The plane dives through the 
orange-pink blaze of sunset into an 
ocean of greenery. The Santa Cruz 
airport, a magnificently modern con-' 
rete structure, looks out of place in the 
midst of all that vegetation. Inside 
there is some kind of op art on the 
walls -- murals of forests and rivers 
periodically interrupted by vacant 
silhouettes of people standing around 
as if in an airport. There is something 
unnerving about it, as if modern, 
civilized human beings really didn’t 
belong in these forests. It is what I feel 
the entire time I am in Santa Cruz, an 
old cow-town grown suddenly rich on 
oil, cocaine and, I am soon to find out, 
the illegal export of tropical birds. 


The Real Jungle 


the park. 


The next morning Bernie awakens me 
at 7:00. I’ve been asleep for four hours 
and my head is pounding. I peer up at 
him 


"Why is it," he asks, "that 90% of my 
time on these bear projects is taken up 
with other horrors that have nothing to 
do with bears?" 

I’ve heard this complaint from 
Bernie before, and I recall some of his 
tales -- the time he was almost hung in 
a small town in northern Peru, or the 
time a park guard stole his car and he 
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had to walk for days to finally find the 
vehicle overturned in a river, or the 
time.... It is one of my life’s ambitions 
to write a book about Bernie Peyton, 
but I have no great desire to share any 
of his experiences. 

I figure that he now must be re- 
ferring to the previous evening, and I 
try to remember something about it -- 
a bar full of expatriots, big guys from 
the States and England. And then 
someone who got Bernie thrown out of 
there. Something to do with birds. 

"So what was all that about ex- 
porting birds?" I ask. 

"I only wish I knew. It had to do 
with Robin Clarke." Robin was the guy 
who was going to take us into the park. 

"I don’t understand," I said. 

"Neither do I. Come on -- we’ve 
got to go to the zoo." 

"The zoo? Wasn’t that where we 
were last night?" 

"No, that was the jungle.” 

"Well, I can’t wait to get to the real 
jungle where things are tranquil and 
not so dangerous." 


Cicadas and Hangovers 


The Santa Cruz Zoo is one of the best 
in South America, but I’m an in- 
veterate hater of zoos, and this 
morning the place seems like hell. 
Since it is Monday morning it is 
practically deserted, but the trees are 
full of cicadas which put out an 
obnoxious and deafening din. In 
addition, the cages are equipped with 
loudspeakers over which a tape of 
jungle sounds is being played at high 
volume, and this is causing all of the 
zoo animals to respond in kind. This, 
along with the sweltering heat, does not 
help my headache. 

We meet Noel Kempff Mercado, 
the zoo’s director and one of the 
driving forces behind Amboro Park, in 
his office. A heavyset man with white 
hair, he is wearing an embroidered 
guayabera shirt, the typical garb of 
upperclass Latins in hot climates. He 
is surrounded by paintings of macaws, 
parrots, jaguar and other jungle 
animals. His bookshelves are full of 
zoological literature, and his desk is 


piled high with papers. He points with 
pride to his manuscript The Birds of 
Bolivia, a guide to the 21 orders, 73 
families and 1,512 species which exist 
in this landlocked nation -- mind- 
boggling when one realizes that there 
are only some 670 species in all of 
North America. Kempff talks about the 
importance of the park, estimating that 
almost all of the species of birds, 
mammals and reptiles of the Amazon 
Basin can be found in Amboro, includ- 
ing, of course, the spectacled bear, 
along with relatively rare birds such as 
the horned currasow (Crax unicomis), 
several varieties of trogon and a 
subspecies of the Peruvian cock-of-the- 
rock (Rupicola peruviana saturata) 
found only in Bolivia. Because the 
park comprises subtropical forest over 
a great range in altitude, the variety of 
flora is truly incalcuable, most certainly 
including many species that have not 
yet been classified. Average yearly 
rainfall in the park, he says, is from 2 to 
2.5 meters. I ask him to repeat that 
and then glance sideways at Bernie. 
Mandor all over again. 

The present threat to the park, says 
Kempff, comes from hunters who enter 
at will, along with increased 
agricultural activity. Of Amboro’s 
180,000 hectares, some 10-15,000 have 
already come under cultivation. 
Without funding there is no way - 
protect the area from this type of 
continual infringement. We_ leave 
Kempffs_ office, cicadas buzzing 
statistics in my pounding head, and go 
to see Robin Clarke, another of the key 
figures behind the park. I am hoping 
that he can clear up some of the 
mysteries of the previous night. 


Creeping Deserts 


We meet Robin and his wife Cheri 
Buddemeyer for lunch at an outdoor 
restaurant in what is supposed to be 
the Botanical Gardens. The area is full 
of dead trees, sand and dried mud -- 
like a barren oasis in the midst of 
tropical verdure. 

"What happened here?" repeats 
Robin. "Why exactly what I always said 
would happen. The Piray River flood- 


ed." I stare with incomprehension. 
"Look," he says, "the eastern slopes of 
the Andes, the faja oriental, is the key 
to agriculture and survival down here. 
People from the mountains move in, 
cut down the forest and plant annual 
crops. After a few years the weak 
jungle soil can no longer support the 
crops, so they move on and cut down 
another swath of forest. The result is 
erosion. Such huge amounts of sand 
are washed down that the river banks 
turn to sand. In the rainy season the 
water simply leaves its course, and with 
very heavy rains we have a flood." The 
Statistics are disconcerting. According 
to a study done by Swiss. geologi 
Martin Moll, a full 7,000 km*~ of forest 
has been leveled in the Santa Cruz area 
alone, but only one third of this area is 
under cultivation. The region borders 
on the Gran Chaco, a huge arid plain 
of dry scrub, thorn bushes and cactus. 
Moll warns that the continued deteri- 
oration of the Santa Cruz forests will 
eventually allow an invasion of both 
Chaco vegetation and Chaco atomos- 
pheric circulations. The result will be 
the gradual ‘desertification’ of the 
Santa Cruz rainforest. 

Remembering the sand dunes I had 
seen from the airplane on the way in, I 
recall an even more gruesome scene I 
had witnessed several years ago -- 
deserts in southern Ecuador which had 
been jungle only a scant 40 years ago. 
"That’s one reason that Amboro is so 
important," says Robin. "We need to 
protect that land before farmers move 
too far up." 

Beneath his longish brown hair 
Robin looks somewhat like a thin Jack 
Nicholson, except he is intense, without 
the smile. He was born in Africa of a 
British father and German mother and 
studied entomology in England, be- 
coming somewhat renowned in his 
field. He spent most of his life in 
Africa working on various agricultural 
projects. Four years ago he came to 
Santa Cruz with the British Agricul- 
tural Mission and developed an agricul- 
tural scheme for the area based on 
maize and banana production, along 
with coffee as a staple for cash. 
Bananas and coffee can both be grown 
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under forest cover, and the rotting 
crops which couldn’t be sold (a com- 
mon phenomenon due to rains which 
often close trails and roads) would go 
to feeding pigs. It was hard to 
implement, however, and in the mean- 
time he became interested in Amboro 
through his friendship with Kempff 
Mercado, "the only other person in 
Santa Cruz with whom I could discuss 
zoology." 

- Kempff got him working on a 
Bolivian bird list. "It bored the 
backside off of me." But through it he 
got to know something about a less 
boring subject -- the illegal bird export 
business -- which, considering the 
millions of dollars involved ("probably 
as much profit as cocaine"), was a very 
dangerous subject, indeed. 


Aka Gue & the Bird Mafia 


The Chiriguana-Izocano Indians are 
the original and rightful owners of this 
land. When they hunt birds, they do so 
with the aid of Aka Gue, the deity who 
owns the parrots and macaws. They 
hunt enough for their own survival, 
knowing that if they kill or trap more, 
Aka Gue will take revenge. Numerous 
are the accounts of bird hunters who 
overstepped their limits and were 
found dead -- or not found at all. 
Bolivia was one of the nations to 
sign CITES -- The Convention of Illicit 
Trade in Endangered Species -- pro- 
hibiting the export of any endangered 
fauna without specific export permits. 
CITES requires, for example, permits 
for all macaws; yet in 1981, according 
to TRAFFIC (Trade Records Analysis 
of Flora & Fauna in Commerce), of 
the 14,944 macaw species imported 
into the United States, 12,334 came 
from Bolivia. What it meant, Robin 
and Cheri soon discovered, was that 
there were a hell of a lot of illegal 
permits floating around and being 
signed by government officials taking 
bribes. And there was a hell of a lot of 
money for the bribes -- a single 
hyacinth macaw in the States com- 
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mands as much as $10,000, and 228 of 
the 230 shipped to the U.S. in 1981 
came from Bolivia. 

I juggle the zeros in my head and 
keep coming up with over two and a 
quarter million dollars for hyacinths 
alone. And there were more than 
12,000 other macaws shipped from 
Bolivia just in 1981. And these were 
only those shipped to the States, not 
those that went to Europe or other 
parts of the world. And then we’re 
only talking about macaws -- not to 
mention other parrots, conures, 
toucans, etc. (a toco toucan can fetch 
up to $7,000). How many birds alto- 
gether? From 1975 through 1982, 
according to the Bolivian newspaper La 
Presencia (April 8, 1984), the govern- 
ment authorized the exportation of 
542,963 birds (an average of 67,870 per 
year). 

These figures, however, give no idea 
of how many birds were actually being 
taken out of the forest. It is estimated 
that more than 50% are lost prior to 
exportation -- during capture, transport 
to the shipping site, and the holding. 
The mortality rate during shipping is 
also astounding: The Society for 
Animal Protective Legislation made an 
examination of 19 bird shipments from 
Bolivia to the U.S. during the years 
1980 to 1983. Of 10,448 birds shipped, 
6,229 (or 59.6%) arrived dead. 

I ask Robin how he found out about 
all of this. "Talking," he says. “Talking 
to everyone I could. For a year I hung 
out in bars and talked. Sometimes I'd 
even have an exporter over to my 
house. We’d sit around and talk and 
get drunk together." 

"I wish I'd heard about all of this 
before," says Bernie. "I would have 
known better than to mention your 
name in a bar." He describes last 
night’s encounter, and Robin affirms 
that Bernie’s nemesis is indeed the 
close friend of a bird exporter. 

"Which makes me wonder," I say to 
Robin, "how come you're still alive?" 

"Oh, there were threats, barroom 
fights, that sort of thing. Those who 


liked me told me to get out fast. But 
mainly I kept a low profile, and no one 
knew whether I really knew anything. 
Besides, a lot of the bird exporters 
themselves realized that the business 
was getting out of hand and wanted it 
stopped." 

Robin and Cheri slowly compiled 
their information. They found out, for 
example, that blank, already-signed 
export permits were available for from 
$300 to $3,000. They finally sent a 
secret detailed report to the New York 
Zoological Society, naming names and 
detailing activities, both in Bolivia and 
in the U.S. This was then turned over 
to TRAFFIC. 

"And," says Cheri, "a photocopy of 
our entire report ended up in the hands 
of one of the Bolivian officials we 
accused of falsifying documents. That 
could have gotten us killed." 

"So why weren’t you?" I ask, again. 

"Well, we knew that the only reason 
they had to eliminate us was to keep us 
quiet. So we immediately went public 
with everything. There was nothing 
they could do after that." 

"Actually," Robin adds, "we were 
able to do it all through Kempff. He 
stuck his neck out and made sure 
everything got published." 

There ensued a huge scandal with 
the final result that the Bolivian 
government approved a resolution 
banning all hunting and exportation of 
any fauna for one year beginning May 
Ist, 1984 -- during which time new 
guidelines could be drawn up regarding 
which animals can be hunted and/or 
exported. 

"Impressive," I say. 

"Sure," says Cheri, "but I just heard 
that the biggest exporter is shipping out 
just as many birds as before -- through 
Paraguay.” 


The Dangerous Denizens of the 
Jungle 


There’s something depressing about 
conservation politics. Bird exporting 
was prohibited, but that didn’t mean 
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that it was stopped. In addition, there 
were some 40,000 birds still in the 
exporters’ cages, and the exporters 
were demanding the right to ship and 
sell these. Finally, a group of young 
people formed the Santa Cruz Youth 
Brigade and, in a co-ordinated guerrilla 
action, ‘liberated’ some 900 birds, 
dumping them at the Santa Cruz Zoo. 
Many of these were later released, but 
many had had their wings clipped badly 
and were incapable of flying, while 
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others were too sick to defend them- 
selves. These were put in a cage in the 
zoo, and a pulmonary fungus soon 
spread through all of them. Finally, 
Robin and Cheri, with the backing of 
Reginald Hardy (co-founder of The 
Bolivian Wildlife Society and the other 
major force behind Amboro), began a 
parrot rehabilitation project, moving 
the birds out to a farm in the country- 
side run by a young Dutch couple. Of 
the 275 parrots and macaws brought 


there, 110 died and 115 were returned 
to the wild. 

Bernie, Robin and I were now at 
the farm, examining the 50 birds still 
unable to fly, mostly blue and gold 
macaws. Beyond we could see the 
mountains of Amboro, a hazy green 
underneath a sky splashed purple and 
red by the setting sun. 

The next nforning we set off for our 
first foray into the park. It is hot and 
humid, and we haven’t taken two steps 
before we run into the most dreaded 
denizens of the jungle. And they attack 
us immediately. Known by the 
Guarani name of mariwi, these black 
flies are some of the most miserable 
pests on the planet. 

"The mariwi are my friends," says 
Robin. "They keep a lot of unwanted 
people out of the park." 

At the end of the dry season the 
rivers are low enough to allow us to 
follow the stream beds, and we start up 
one, continually fording the water. 
Magnificent country this, jungled hills 
and clear streams. But already the 
colonos (colonizers) are moving further 
into the park -- slashing and burning 
the precious forest. They are 
Quechua-speaking mountain Indians, 
and because I’ve lived so long among 
similar people in Peru, I find 
communication easy. 

These are the people who are too 
often blamed for the _ ecological 
problems of the forested slopes of the 
Andes, even though it is the govern- 
ment which encouraged their migration 
in the first place. What is forgotten is 
that they can also be the main force for 
the protection of this forest -- as they 
were under the Incas who developed 
one of the most ecologically conscious 
civilizations the world has known. 
Under Inca rule the high mountain 
slopes were terraced, the rivers 
channelized, hunting was forbidden 
(except for yearly roundups in which 
older and weaker animals were culled), 
the coastal guano islands were protect- 
ed. Thus I was not surprised to find 
that the Quechua community at the 
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edge of the park had already organized, 
on their own, a registration system for 
all people entering the area. And I find 
that the people living inside the park 
readily understand the importance of 
protecting the flora and fauna since it 
means protection of the lands they 
farm, the game they hunt and the fish 
they catch. 

Talking to Robin I find that he 
plans to move to a house on the edge 
of the park and that one of his main 
projects is to get to know the people 
who live here and to muster their 
support for park protection. This to 
me is essential -- any ecological plan 
which considers the local population as 
an enemy is doomed to faitare. They 
are the ones directly affected by bad 
planning, and they are the ones who 
have the greatest interest in preserving 
the ecological balance. 


Busting Butt for Bear 


Our second day finds us negotiating a 
long boulder slide in the river course. 
Since it has rained in the morning, the 
rocks are treacherously slippery. 
Robin, an ex-gymnast, makes his way 
lithely, but Bernie and I have more 
trouble -- extra weight and tennis shoes 
with no grip are a problem. Bernie 
makes one long leap, lands full-force 


The mariwi are my 
friends... 


They keep a lot of 
unwanted people out 
of the park. 


on a rock below, and destroys one of 
his ankles. I take a different tack, 
deciding to go with the flow, which 
means sliding and ricocheting from 
rock to rock. This is effective but takes 
its toll on my body. 

At noon we make camp and thank- 
fully leave our packs to make a light 
reconnaissance and look for bear sign. 
Scenery is much more beautiful with- 
out a pack, and I now revel in the 
beauties of this park. Different from 
most rainforests I know, Amboro has 
an unthreatening intimacy and friend- 
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liness. Because tropical forest contains 
such a plethora of fauna and flora, and 
because the tree canopy is so close, it is 
impossible to get broad vistas. The 
jungle demands concentration on de- 
tails. I marvel at fantastic fairyland 
caterpillars -- strange electric blue, 
chartreuse and orange creatures with 
poisonous fan-like spines that resemble 
sea coral. And at the many varieties of 
dwarf frogs, brilliantly colored and the 
size of a fingertip. Then there are the 
orchids, the tropical plants, the strange 
insects. Standing overwhelmed in the 
midst of this lush mountain forest, I 
attempt to assimilate some statistics I 
have recently encountered: According 
to Catherine Caulfield (Jn the 
Rainforest) the world’s rainforests are 
being consumed at the rate of over 12 
hectares (30 acres) per minute! 
Norman Meyers (The Primary Source) 
estimates that the count of the total 
species extinguished in tropical forests 
by the year 2,000 will be in the 
neighborhood of from 500,000 to one 
million. And all of this is being caused 
by man: for cattle-raising, logging, 
farming... 

Thus, we wander through the dis- 
appearing forest, but we’ve yet to see 
any large animals -- no spectacular 
battles between bear and jaguar, no 
puma, not even one poisonous snake. 
We know they are all here, for we’ve 
seen the tracks -- jaguar, tapir, deer, 
puma, otter -- but animals in any 
region that is hunted are wary. And we 
have still not seen any bear sign. We’ve 
come here for that. 

A large log blocks my way. I sit on 
it sideways and begin to swing my legs 
over. Jungle logs are never safe -- they 
are always half-rotten and crawling 
with myriad biting insects. 
one snaps I lose a quick six feet in 
altitude, and my coccyx absorbs the dif- 
ference. Such an event is, of course, 
humorous; and I long ago adopted the 
South American attitude toward pain. 
The victim laughs along with everyone 
else, and the common expression is 
“Rico me duele," meaning “It hurts so 
good!" This one hurts me good for 
weeks. 

But I’m not as badly off as Bernie 
whose ankle is forcing him to make 
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crab-like progress until he finally 
decides he has to turn back. We leave 
him, and around the next bend I see it. 

"Hey, Robin," I yell, "look over 
here!" I have never seen a bear track 
before, but this one looks to me like 
what one should look like: 
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I run back to get Bernie and drag 
him to the print. 

"Well," I say, "what do you think?" 

"It could be a right front bear print, 
but I can’t be certain. We've got to 
find more sign." So we scrounge 
around in the jungle, hacking our way 
through thorns and insects, but we find 
nothing. Finally, I ask Bernie why the 
print wasn’t good enough, and he says 
that although it looked like a bear track 
we still can’t be sure of it. So I ask him 
what a real print looks like and he 
sketches one on the ground. It looks 
like this: 
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"But Bernie...,", Robin and I both 
begin. 
"I know, I know. I’m satisfied, but 
the world of science demands overkill." 

Bernie goes back to camp, and 
Robin and I continue. Luckily we find 
more prints to present to science, and 
that night in camp we find that Bernie 
also discovered others. He is puzzled. 
He hadn’t thought that bears would 
come down this low, and he has never 
known bear to be found in the same 
area as lowland tapir. Yet we have 
found plenty of tapir tracks. 

The next day we make a painful 
forced march back to the truck, arriv- 
ing tired but satisfied. There are bear 
in the park, and not only in the 
highlands where we expected them, but 
also in the lowlands. Bear studies here 
could enrich our knowledge of this 
animal and yield new ideas on how to 
protect it. 


_ Do You Want to Buy? 


After spending a few more days in the 
wilds of Santa Cruz (where Bernie and 
I conscientiously avoid the bars), we 
drive to the northern end of the park to 
enter the higher regions. Because 
there is road access from Santa Cruz, 
and because animal life is so abundant, 
hunters up here are a major problem. 
But they are also a good source of 
information, and we are assured that 
many bear live in the highlands. Which 
is good to know since we are unable to 
find bear sign in this area (Bernie feels 
that it would take a good three months 
to do an adequate preliminary study). 
We do, however, see a horned curra- 
sow, an extremely rare bird in the rest 
of the world but one that is fairly 
common here. 

On the way out we talk about the 
problems of protecting Amboro. 
Robin Clarke’s aims are modest. 
Eventually he would like to see funds 
for projects to study the spectacled 
bear or the horned currasow, but his 
immediate goal is simply to put in 
guard stations at all oF the possible 
entrances into the park (which are only 
some half dozen). 

"Look," he says, "I’ve seen a lot of 


money go out to study plant and animal 
life, but the most important thing right 
now is to get money to put land aside. 
If we don’t do that -- and fast -- there’s 
not going to be anything left to study. If 
you live in Santa Cruz you can watch 
land deteriorate daily. Here we have 
180,000 hectares, most of which is 
virgin forest. And we can protect it 
from agriculture and hunting with 
minimal funding." 

I ask him if the ban on hunting isn’t 
helping Amboro. 

"Well, you’ve seen how many 
hunters are still going in there.” 

"Sure," I say, "but these people are 
only hunting for food." 

"Even that’s bad, but don’t believe 
that they're not also going after skins. 
The black market for jaguar and cat 
skins is still booming, despite the ban." 

We finally get back to the truck, 
sweaty and exhausted. As we are piling 
our packs in, a local woman comes up 
to us. 

"Do you want to buy?" she asks. 

"Buy what?" I say, thinking she has 
some bananas or oranges. She opens 
up her bag and pulls out a rolled-up 
ocelot skin. 


Great, Just Great 


On the flight back to La Paz I’m 
baffled. I can’t understand how it was 
possible to go on a trip with Bernie and 
encounter so very little rain. But 
Bernie figures that we might need to 
do another trip into the park. Two 
small forays are hardly enough to even 
begin to assess what’s in there, and we 
didn’t even get to the biggest river 
which cuts through | Amboro. 

"So," he says, "we would certainly 
have the opportunity to get some more 
rain," 

"Bernie, please stop saying ‘we’." 

Then we discuss the problem of 
funding. Robin has been just able to 
scrape along, investing the last of his 
own money to keep the park going. 

"We've got to get the funds," Bernie 
says. “It would be criminal to pass up 
this opportunity." 

In La Paz we meet with members of 
PRODENA (The Bolivian Wildlife 


Society), which was founded in 1980 by 
Dr. Ovidio Suarez Morales, then 
President of the Bolivian Academy of 
Natural Sciences, and Reginald Hardy, 
a British citizen who lived for some 20 
years in Bolivia. 

The Society’s president, Armando 
Cardozo, is out of town, but we speak 
for a long while with vice president 


Jorge Ruiz and other members. He 
shows us ten spots that PRODENA 
has been airing on television in order 
to raise the conservation consciousness 
of the Bolivian public. They are 
extremely well produced and very 
effective. Before PRODENA, conser- 
vation was an almost non-exsistent 
concept in Bolivia, but it is now widely 
discussed and debated -- an impressive 
achievement. 

As we leave we meet two men who 
have a proprosal for another park in 
northeastern Bolivia. It sounds like an 
excellent plan. 

"Well," Bernie says to me, "I guess 
that’s where we’ll be going for our next 
trip." 

"Great," I say, rubbing my sore 
coccyx, "Just Great!" 

South America’s tropical forests 
must be protected. Donations to 
Amboro National Park are tax-deduct- 
ible if passed through World Wildlife 
Fund - US. and entitled For Project 
No. WH-351: Establishment of Amboro 
National Park, Bolivia. Send to: 


Mr. David Mack 
Project Grants Officer 
WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 
1601 Connecticut Ave. NW 
Washington, DC 20009 


ROBERT RANDALL, the author, is a 
freelance writer whose work has 
q syle’ in the "South American 

lorer" and the "National Geo- 


_ graphic." 
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I would say that if this river does not spring from the earthly 
Paradise it comes from a vast land lying to the south, of 
which hitherto we have had no reports. But I am firmly 
convinced that the earthly Paradise tnuly lies here.... 


-- Columbus in a letter to the King, 1498 


w= © fourteen hundred and ninety-two: Columbus 
isle sailed the ocean blue," runs the old mnemonic 
B 3 ; rhyme, and every schoolchild knows how he 


blundered around the Carribean islands con- 
vinced that he had reached the fabled shores of Cathay. 

Less often remembered is that Admiral Crist6ébal 
Colén on the third of his four voyages, became the 
discoverer of the South American continent. 

The islands Columbus had revealed were beautiful -- 
"as green and fertile as Andalucia in spring” -- and the 
happy, naked, harmless natives were friendly and 
generous. 

Yet, somehow nothing quite resembled Marco Polo’s 
vivid descriptions of China and Chipango (Japan). The 
wealth in gold and spices the Admiral had promised his 
sovereigns was yet to come flowing back; the rich gold 
mines were always a little further on. Even though Cuba 
must be a peninsula of the Asian mainland, there were no 
signs of the Great Khan’s fleets, his luxurious palaces or 
his millions of yellow skinned subjects. 

When Columbus returned from his second voyage in 
1496, his credibility was beginning to sink. King Fernando 
received him with courtesy, if not, perhaps, with his 
former enthusiasm. The New World’s first settlement, La 
Navidad, had been wiped out, and his explorations were 
costing the Crown more than they were bringing in. 
There were gaudy parrots, to be sure, and some exotic 
artifacts -- a few nose plugs of gold, a handful of pearls, 
some pleasant, if useless, brown indios, but their Catholic 
Majesties could hardly fill Spain’s depleted coffers with 
parrot feathers. 

Already complaints were filtering in with settlers 
returning from the Indies; reports of autocratic behaviour 
by these Col6n brothers, who were still after all lowborn 
foreigners -- despite the amazing titles granted to 
Christopher by the King. Yet he had, indeed, been named 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea, Viceroy of the Indies and a 
Grandee of Spain, and the Sovereigns could not honorably 
dismiss this obsessed Genovese who had given them 
unexpected now dominions in the Western Ocean. 
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The Discovery of 
South America 


By Kevin Healey 


Totally dependent on royal patronage, Columbus 
could read the wind. He must undertake a new voyage 
and find the passage through to the Far East; he must 
collect the gold and pearls which would silence his 
detractors and revive royal enthusiasm for the ‘Enterprise 
of the Indies.’ 

Their Highnesses temporized and finally relented, 
but it was two frustrating years before the Admiral could 
assemble six ships in which to return to ‘India.’ It was like 
the first voyage all over again: bad reports from Espajfiola 
made manning the fleet difficult and pardons had to be 
offered to prisoners to sign on. 

How different from the second voyage -- when 17 tall 
ships had sailed, their eager and optimistic complements 
anxious to become rich in the service of God and King. In 
1493 the serpent had not yet entered Eden! 

Nevertheless, on May 30th, 1498, the six little ships 
sailed out over the bar at Sanlicar de Barrameda and set 
a devious course for Madeira to avoid a hostile French 
fleet. The Admiral had left his brother Bartolomé to 
build a new settlement at Santo Domingo in his absence, 
and from Hierro in the Canaries he despatched three 
supply vessels direct to Haiti. On July 4th, the remaining 
trio launched out from Cape Verde into the unknown. 
The two smaller caravels of about 70 tons each were 
named La Vaquefios and El Correo; Columbus’ flagship 
was anao called Santa Maria de Guta. 

This voyage was to be different from the others. 
While residing in Portugal, Columbus had learnt of King 
Joao’s belief in a great mainland somewhere to the south. 
It was worth checking out, and the course -- no longer 
‘westward ever westward’ -- was southwest toward the 
Equator. 

The plan was simple. If the Portuguese had 
discovered gold mines in Sierra Leone, there must be 
others on the same parallel in the west. The Adminral 
had only to sail along this latitude; if no land stood in the 
way, he would turn south at the meridian of Espafiola. In 
so doing, Columbus was sailing further south than he had 
ever done before. 

The first week went well. The blue Atlantic bubbled 
beneath their bows; trade winds filled the sails; dolphins 
frolicked in their creamy wakes. But on Friday the 13th, 
the wind failed. They had reached the Doldrums, the 
calmest and hottest part of the ocean at that time of year. 

"The heat grew so great that I was afraid my ships 
and crew would be burnt," Columbus wrote later to the 
King, exaggerating perhaps to impress on him how much 
more agreeable was the climate on the Spanish side of the 


demarcation line handed down by the Pope only four 
years before. 

They drifted aimlessly for eight days, while the men 
grumbled and sprawled prostrate on deck. But on the 
22nd, the wind picked up; spirits and morale rose as the 
squadron changed course and scudded along due westerly 
on the ninth degree of north latitude. 


Christopher Columbus was a poor celestial navigator 
and an even worse administrator, but his natural skill at 
dead-reckoning was uncanny. With no idea of what lay 
ahead, he confidently expected to reach land on July 30th. 
When it did not appear, he changed course to the NNE, 
intending to sail to the Windward Islands to fill the 
depleted water barrels. 

But at midday on Tuesday, July 31st, 1498, “as proof 
that Our Lord has always shown mercy toward me, a 
sailor [Alonzo Pérez, the Admiral’s valet] climbed up the 
main top and sighted a cluster of three peaks, at which we 
said the Salve Regina and other prayers and gave many 
thanks to Our Lord." 

To Columbus, it was a divine omen. He had dedi- 
cated the voyage to the Holy Trinity -- and the first land 
sighted was a triple peak, still called Trinity Hills today. 
Understandably, he named the new land Trinidad. 

The change of course was not really significant: had 
they continued on the original heading, they would have 
encountered the marshy channels of the Orinoco and 
followed its delta to Trinidad anyway. But -- just perhaps 


-- the sight of one of the earth’s greatest rivers pouring its 
tawny waters into the Atlantic may have persuaded even 
the stubborn Admiral that a vast continent lay within his 
grasp. 

The fleet made for a tall headland 15 leagues away, 
which resembled a galleon in full sail. They reached it at 
9:00 p.m. and named it Cabo de la Galea -- today’s 
Galeota Point, the southeasternmost point of Trinidad. 
Under a full moon they could see the glittering shoals of 
Guayguayare Bay and ran another five leagues before 
anchoring over a good bottom. 

Dawning warm and clear, the first day of August saw 
the trio of fragile little vessels sailing on along this 


COLUMBUS before Isabella, by Vacslav Bvozik. 


beautiful but deserted southern coastline of Trinidad until 
they reached Punta de la Playa (Erin Point), where they 
took on a hundred gallons of much needed water. As they 
rounded this headland, another low shore three leagues to 
the south came into view. The Admiral had seen his share 
of islands, and this looked like but one more. He named 
it Ysla Sancta (Holy Island) and dismissed it. It was, in 
fact, the swampy tip of Punta Bombeador, and therefore, 
the first undisputed, recorded sighting of the South 
American mainland made by Europeans! 

The coast ended, and they nosed into the lee of the 
final cape, which Columbus named Arenal. It was 28 days 
since most of the crew had set foot on land, "so I gave 
orders to anchor, repair the ships and take in wood and 
water; and I put the men ashore to stretch their limbs 
after the fatigue of the long voyage." 

Thus far, they had seen no inhabitants of this new 
land. Once again, the riches of the Orient seemed to be 
eluding the perplexed explorer. There were no signs of 
the Khan’s dominions, not even a brown, naked indio like 
those on the islands to the north. Nothing chattered in 
these forests but raucous troops of monkeys. 

Excitement, therefore, ran high when a large canoa 
manned by 24 young Indians appeared from the east. 
Columbus was surprised to find that they were not 
Negroes; there was a universal belief that everything 
remained the same along any parallel of latitude, and all 
the natives of Sierra Leone were Negroes! 

These newcomers -- "handsome, with fine limbs and 
bodies, and long straight hair cut in the Spanish manner" 
-- wore breechclouts and (unlike others seen before) 
woven cotton headscarves not unlike the Moorish 
headdresses known as almaizares. Were they at long last 
nearing civilized lands? 

The Caribs were wary but drifted up under the bows 
of the Vaquefios, whose enterprising pilot jumped down 
into the canoe and ci ge distributing trade goods. Still, 
they cautiously circled the flagship. To attract them 
closer, the Admiral had the ship’s boys play tamborines 
and caper about dancing on the poop deck. 

The effect was immediate. Judging the performance 
to be a war dance, the Indians strung their cane bows and 
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launched a shower of arrows at the ship. Reluctantly, 
Columbus ordered crossbows fired. The canoe made off 
with commendable speed. This minor skirmish was the 
only contact the Spaniards had with the inhabitants of 
Trinidad. 

For two days, the men hunted and fished and 
refreshed themselves. On August 3rd, they weighed 
anchored and sailed out around Cabo del Arenal -- 
modern Icacos Point -- where a gulf opened before them. 
Anchoring to study the currents, Columbus observed that 
the water was flowing furiously from east to west ‘like the 
Guadalquiver in flood.’ 

It was a tricky opening, with shallows and contrary 
currents, and the Admiral aptly named it Boca de la 
Sierpe (the Serpent’s Mouth). Here, although he did not 
know it, the enormous outflow of the Orinoco’s many 
mouths met the irresistible force of the Ocean Sea in 
restless conflict. As the crews stood watch late that night, 
a deep roar heralded the approach of a great wave ‘with a 
swell as high as the ship.’ It swept under them and on into 
the gulf, where it was banked up for some time. It might 
have been that the Orinoco was in flood, sending a surge 
of water through its delta, but this normally occurs later in 
the year. Morison* found no tidal bore in this area but 
noted small mud volcanoes along the foreshore; he 
believed the phenomenon to have been triggered by 
seismic activity -- in effect, a small tsunami. 

After sounding the Serpent’s Mouth, the fleet moved 
on into the mirror smooth body of water beyond, which, 
for some reason, the Admiral named Golfo de la Ballena 
(Whale Gulf). On their left was only a flat and 
monotonous coastline of mud and mangroves, but to the 
north they could detect a smudge of mountains. Since it 
promised to be more interesting than stagnant marshes, 
they pointed their bows toward it. It was the underbelly of 
the Paria Peninsula, whose bony spine rises to a thousand 


* The great American naval historian Samuel Eliot Morison retraced 

oe ats Ly his eer pont in 1939-1940. His Admiral of the 
cean Sea (2 vols., Boston is indispensible for any study of the 

Admiral’s courses, navigation an landfalle.. z 
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meters, and in the evening of August 4th, the squadron 
anchored in Bahia Celeste near the promontory’s eastern 
tip, which was christened Cabo de la Lapa (Barnacle). 
Ahead was another narrow passage between a string of 
gaunt, surf-ringed islands -- rougher than at Cape Arenal 
and more treacherous. 

"So far I had had no conversation with the natives of 
this country, though I greatly desired it," wrote Columbus. 
Still hoping to profit from the new land, he decided to sail 
westward along what he took to be another island. They 
continued the next morning while the forest clad 
mountains slipped by to starboard and the waters of the 
bay became progressively fresher. 


=9 fter passing several small harbours, the fleet 
came to a cove where there were signs of 
habitation. Sailors were sent ashore in the 
fe longboats to water and converse with the 
natives. It was 9:00 a.m. on Sunday, August 5th, 
1498 when these watering parties made (so far as we 
know) the first Euro footsteps on the as-yet- 
unsuspected continent of South America. 

Sadly, the exact spot is uncertain, for there are a 
number of tiny sheltered ensenadas in the vicinity -- 
Ucarito, Patao, Guinimita, and others -- but Morison 
favored Ensenada Yacta (admittedly on a hunch), where 
the forested hills cascade down to a crystal bay fringed 
with ing white sand. There were indications of recent 
habitation, but now only monkeys screamed indignantly at 
these strange, bearded visitors. The Admiral decided to 
put off the ceremony of possession until there should be a 
more appreciative audience. 

ey weighed anchor at noon and sailed a further 
eight leagues. Signs of human occupation and cultivation 
increased amid the verdant forest. On the following 
morning (August 6th), they came to what Columbus called 
“some of the most beautiful country in the world, which 
was thickly populated..." and anchored in order to meet its 
people. The Spanish ships found shelter in the estuary of 


& Possession 


ceremony 


the Rfo Giiirfa. Today, large oil tankers serve the hot 
and dusty town which squats here, but on that momentous 
Monday, a host of canoes came out to greet the squadron. 
The natives begged them to land. They wore small pieces 
of gold about their necks and some had armbands of 
pearls. Things were looking up. 

Columbus sent in a party to claim the land for Spain. 
It is unlikely that he himself went ashore; the arthritis he 
had contracted off the coast of Cuba was worsening. Even 
on leaving Spain, the Admiral had been a sick man, but 
now his eyes were also painiful and swollen. Referring to 
the previous voyage, he wrote: “I was without sleep for 33 
days, and blind for all that time, but my eyes then were not 
as inflamed as now, nor did they run with blood and give 
me so much pain." 

Many long watches on deck no doubt contributed to 
his condition, but its underlying cause has never been 
satisfactorily explained. It was neither scurvy nor syphilis, 
although others of the crew certainly suffered from these 
-- the latter, a possible New World revenge on its 
conquerors! 

In the event, it was probably Pedro de Terreros who 
deputised for the leader. A cross was erected on the 
headland (standard practice with Iberian exploration) and, 
with banner and sword, they intoned the solumn formula 
of possession: 


This is done in the names of their Most Catholic 
Majesties Don Fernando of Aragén and Dojfia Isabel of 
Castilla...Performed by Almirante Don Cristébal Colén 
on this sixth day of August in the 1,498th year since the 
birth of our Redeemer. Deo Gracias... 


The Indians were delighted by the richly-colored 
banners, the solemnity and pageantry; for how could they 
know what this ceremony meant to their future? Gods 
from the sky were honoring them with a visit. What harm 
could possibly come from that? They flocked to the ships 
to trade fruit and chicha, and here the Spaniards were 
introduced to guanin. Greedily, they took it to be pure 
gold, but the assayer soon analyzed it as an alloy of gold, 
silver and copper. These people, who called their land 
‘Paria,’ could work gold and produce finely woven 
garments. Columbus had stumbled on a new and higher 
Indian culture. 

But their language was not that of the northern 
islands, and the Arabic interpreter always carried on the 
early voyages (it being assumed to be the language of the 


Khan’s court) made no headway. Frustrated by the lack of 
communication, the Admiral, following the custom of the 
age, simply took four Indians aboard -- kidnapped, if you 
like -- to be taught Spanish and trained as interpreters. 
They spent two nights at Guirfa leeching the 

accumulated wealth of the inhabitants in exchange for 
woollen caps, glass beads and -- an unfailing winner 
everywhere in the Indies -- tinkling hawk’s bells. The 
Indians had no concept of private property, so if a stranger 
desired something, he had only to ask. The Europeans 
laughed at such folly, but the Admiral, to his credit, 
insisted that nothing be taken without something given in 
return. 


CHRISTOPHER Columbus — A woodcut by Tobias Stimmer, after 
Paolo Giovio’s portrait, the oldest known. First published in 1577, 71 
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(modern Punta Alcatraz), the land began to 
ZA; alter; the mountains dwindled and rich lowlands 
spread out ahead. It was such a change from the rugged 
hills and dreary swamps they had seen that Columbus 
named the region Los Jardines (The Gardens). Once 
more Indians came to them in friendship, wearing nose 
plugs and necklaces of gold --although by now the Iberians 
warily suspected guanin. They were both angry and 
mystified that savages would wish to alloy the noblest of 
metals with lesser cousins. 

The crews ate well. Villages laded the boats with 
food and drink. "They brought in bread and various kinds 
of fruits and different wines, white and red. Some of it 
must be made with maiz, which is a cereal with an ear 
like that of wheat," Columbus informed the Crown. After 
five weeks on mouldy rations and leather cups of water, it 
must truly have seemed like the Terrestrial Paradise to the 
former prison inmates. The land was fair, its climate 
agreeable...the women attractive and willing. 

The most exciting news, however, was the origin of 
the pearls they were offered. By the laborious use of 
signs, the visitors learnt that there were vast beds of them 
beyond the mountains to the north. This meant that the 
sea was near, and the Admiral -- still believing Paria to 
be an island and confident of finding a passage out into 
the Caribbean -- gave orders to sail on into the west. But 
running another five leagues on August 10th only brought 
shoaling water and a flat, featureless shore across their 
bows. They anchored for the night. 

In the morning, the shallow draught Correo was sent 
ahead to seek a channel through the bewildering maze of 
flooded islets. She returned at sunset, having sailed 
southwest then east along a similarly uninviting coast. 
Her pilot reported that the waters of the gulf were almost 
fresh and that four mouths of a river debouched into it 
from the southwest.* 

Geographically, the Admiral was now in a quandary. 
The fresh water was hard to explain away. It implied a 
landmass large enough to be drained by large rivers, yet 
no such land should exist unreported so near Asia. 
Having originally assumed Espafiola to be Chipango and 
Cuba a peninsula of Cathay, Paria must be an island off 
the Chinese province of Mangi, or how else could Marco 
Polo have made a sea passage from Cathay to India? 

Christopher Columbus had already formulated some 
strange theories on the outward voyage. Perhaps his 
failing health had something to do with it, and some 
scholars have, indeed, seen symptoms of a nervous 
breakdown in his irrational thinking. In a long, rambling 
letter to their Highnesses from Espafiola he concluded 
that the Pole Star veered wildly, that the earth -- here at 
the end of the East -- was pear-shaped, and that he was 


17/50 bs August 8th, they continued westward. About 
() 25km beyond Guiria, near Punta del Aguja 


* Hither the Guarapichito, the Turuepano or — most likely — the Boca 
Grande: none of them hydrologically connected with the Orinoco. 
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Just for a moment he teetered on the brink of lucid 
conclusions about Parfa and its rivers: 


I believe that this land which Your Majesties have 
commanded me to discover is very great, and that there are 
many other lands in the south...I do not believe that there is 
so great and deep a river anywhere else in the world... have 
brought our sovereigns an otro mundo*, whereby Spain, 
which was called poor, has now become rich. 


But his obsession with the smallness of the globe -- so 
necessary for his plans to reach the Spice Islands -- drove 
his mind back from the idea of a new continent to seek 
refuge in medieval cosmology. Quoting select biblical and 
ecclesiastical references, he convinced himself (but not the 
King) that he had reached the Garden of Eden ("I believe 
the earthly Paradise lies here, which no man can enter 
except by God’s leave"); the rivers which now faced him 
must be part of one of the four great rivers which flow 
from Paradise. 

He named this western bay the Golfo de las Perlas 
(Gulf of Pearls), although no pearls were found there. 
Nor was there any way through to the Ocean Sea and 
nothing to do but return to the eastern exit. Aided by a 
brisk current, by nightfall on the 12th, they had made 
harbor at Punta de Gatos on Chacachacaré Island, one of 
a string which hang like a necklace between Parfa and 
Trinidad. With the dawn they sailed into the Boca 
Grande. 

It was worse than the Serpent’s Mouth; needle sharp 
reefs and shoals foamed where the fresh water of gulf and 
salt water of the sea embraced in furious riptides. 


* That is, “another world," a world unknown to Pliny and the ancients. 
It does not, however, infer a "new world" in the sense we use today. 
Amérigo Vespucci, grasping the continental character of the land he 
was following, is alleged to have coined the title Mundus Novus (New 
World) for all the great lands of the Western Hemisphere. 


COLUMBUS 
landing at San 
Sanvador. King 
Ferdinand 
supervising. 


Fortunately, the Admiral could turn his dreaming mind 
instantly to practical problems when necessary. Using all 
his nautical skills, he manoeuvred the fleet through the 
barrier which he called Bocas del Dragén (Dragon’s 
Mouths), a name it still bears. As Admiral Morison has 
so well put it: "Time has dealt more gently with his place 
names of the Third Voyage than those of the other three." 

Their bows lifted again to the open ocean swell. An 
island was sighted far to the northeast (which may have 
been Tobago), and then they turned west along the Paria 
Peninsula to seek the pearls mentioned by the Venezuelan 
Indians. 

On the day following, Columbus passed and named 
Los Testigos -- green jewels in an azure sea -- but his eyes 
were now so painful that he was obliged to go below to his 
cabin. Without his watchful command, the cautious pilots 
allowed the ships to gradually fall away from this 
treacherous, uncharted coast. They made some attempt 
to return towards Cabo de las Conchas when a large 
island was sighted on August 15th, but anxious to return to 
Haiti, by afternoon they were sailing between Margarita 
and the Frailes Rocks northward into the open Caribbean. 

At this point, Columbus performed an astonishing 
feat of dead reckoning. With no charted reference point 
since the Cape Verde Islands, he set a course for 
Espafiola, arriving only 25 leagues to the west of Santo 
Domingo. On a six-weck voyage through unknown seas 
with rudimentary instruments, it was a remarkable piece 


Columbus’ Cryptic Signature 


Morison interpretes it as follows: 


Servus Sum Altissimi Salvatoris 
Christou Mariae Yiov 


(Servant am | of the Most High Saviour, 
Christ Son of Mary) 


Xpro Ferens: (Graeco-Latin form of "Christopher" 
~ Literally “The Christ Bearer," reflecting his most cherished 
mission, to carry Christianity beyond the seas. 


of seamanship. 

The rest of the Third Voyage does not concern us 
here. Rebellion was tearing Espafiola apart. The Col6én 
brothers were arrested and highhandedly packed off to 
Spain in chains. The Queen, herself, is said to have wept 
at her Admiral’s shameful treatment; sentiment again 
swung in his favor. But his last voyage in 1502 was a 
disaster. Worn out, ailing and hampered by royal 
restrictions, he coasted the Central American isthmus 
from Honduras to Panamé, unaware that only a few days’ 
march away lay the undreamed of ocean which could have 
taken him on to China. 

Crist6foro Colombo, native of Génova, worn out in 
the service of the Spanish King, died in virtual obscurity 
on May 20th, 1506, at Valladolid, still believing that he 
had discovered not a new world but a new route to the 
spices of the East Indies! 


E ut why, on the edge of an otro mundo, did he 
) 2) 4 turn his ships north from the Venezuelan coast? 

Rw) Another day’s run would have taken them to the 
= pearl fisheries at Cubagua -- a treasure which 
might have reversed his ebbing fortunes. 

There is no short answer. The Admiral was a 
dreamer, given to formulating theories, then rushing on 
without awaiting confirmation. And can we blame him? 
Everything was new, unprecedented. Around the next 
headland might lie ‘the Golden Cities of Cibao, King 
Solomon’s Mines or the Fountain of Youth! There was so 
much still to explore and so little time, as his health failed 
and other navigators eagerly followed in his wake ready to 
claim the honor and glory of discovery. Even before he 
was sent back to Spain in 1500, the new southern coastline 
had been explored from Lake Maracaibo to the eastern 
bulge of Brazil by Pinz6n, Lepe, Bastidos, Guerra, Nifio, 
Ojeda, La Cosa and Vespucci. 

Columbus’ main concern at this point, however, was 
for the colonists of Espafiola. The supplies he was 
bringing to the new settlement of Santo Domingo were 
already far from fresh, and he could not be certain that 
the three supply vessels sent from the Canaries had 
arrived safely. (In fact, they had fallen into the hands of 
the rebels!) His own ships were no longer in top 
condition, and the flagship was unsuitable for probing in 
reef littered shallows. It was left for Alonso de Ojeda in 
1499 to discover the pearls of Margarita Island. Even so, 
the Admiral was accused of holding back his knowledge of 
them for personal profit. No matter what he did, he was 
never successful in placating the numerous "factions 
around him. 

Morison summed up Columbus’ luck in the following 
way: 


It seems to have been his fate on each of his four voyages to 
have just missed something of vast importance, and to have 
been judged not by his great achievements, but by what he 
missed or did not do. 


For all his faults, the Admiral of the Ocean Sea well 
deserves his place in the history books of the New World 
in which he could never believe. | 


KEVIN HEALEY, creator of the widely acclaimed 
Contemporary. Reference Map ©, of South America, is a 
frequent contributor to the "South American Explorer." 
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A Kayak Exploration of Peru’s 
Rio Paucartambo 


Part One: The Andean Mutiny 


By John Armstrong 


n a sunny late April afternoon, 

the expedition team sat in the 
Plaza de Armas in Cuzco, Peru, and 
waited for the ‘leader’ to arrive. We 
were ready to complete the business 
barely begun in January of kayaking 
the Rio Paucartambo, one of the 
Amazon’s many sources, from near its 
17,000-foot Andean glacial beginnings 
to its jungle confluence with the Rio 
Urubamba 15,000 feet below and 230 
miles away. We supposed that our 
adventure would rank among the great- 
est vertical descents attempted on a 
single river, and we were thrilled. 

Two years earlier, our leader had 
distinguished himself in Peru by 
making the first (and perhaps only) run 
of a substantial portion of the 
Urubamba River’s fearsome Machu 
Picchu gorge. He and his partner 
boated past the confluence of the 
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VILLAGERS in Paucartambo 
Paucartambo and the Urubamba en 
route to their Iquitos takeout 250 


flatwater miles downriver on the 
Amazon. Their interest had been 
aroused by the size of the Paucar- 
tambo’s river bed, which although 
nearly dry in July, seemed capable of 
carrying more than 30,000 cubic feet 
per second. Later in Lima, he procured 
all the available maps of the river’s 
course, learning that only 60 or so 
miles had been mapped topographical- 
ly by Peru’s Instituto Geografico 
Militar. Back in the States and still 
intrigued, he conceived a plan to kayak 
the river, beginning as close to the 
source as possible. He planned to start 
during the rainy season when the upper 
reaches would have enough volume to 
be navigable. He would proceed 
downriver until the countless tribu- 
taries spilling off the high Andes 


swelled the river to an unsafe boating 
level. There he would quit boating, 
and while the rains continued to rage, 
travel around Peru, Bolivia and Chile 
with his wife Gretta. At the end of the 
rainy season, he would return to 
complete the river trip. He wrote up a 
fact sheet and successfully solicited 
equipment sponsors for a_ self- 
supported expedition. He also tried to 
recruit talented kayakers -- no easy 
chore, for kayakers generally are 
underfinanced and about as predictable 
as El Nifio. Yes, he had worked hard 
to make this trip happen, and we were 
all grateful... 

My musings were interrupted by 
the sight of his white VW camper 
easing to a stop next to the plaza. I 
sucked in a deep breath or two before 
getting up. We had not gathered to 
congratulate him on his successful 


efforts and careful planning. We were 
not there to iron out the final details of 
the trip’s second stage. Quite the 
contrary, today we were going to throw 
him off his own expedition. As we 
grimly waited for the showdown, I 
pondered the incredible events of the 


past few months. 
T he previous November, during 
one of Utah’s heaviest winters, I 

remembered talking with a stranger 
just returned from Peru. He had said 
to look him up if I ever wanted to boat 
in South America. His unusual name, 
Lechon Zeta (not his real name), 
stayed with me. 

_ Our first conversation went like 


LZ: "Yes, I’m planning a major 
expedition on an unexplored Peruvian 
river in January. The maps indicate 
that its average gradient is 60 feet per 
mile with a 14,000-foot vertical drop. 
Some sections appear to fall 250 feet 
per mile. I’m gathering some of the 
best kayakers around, and various film 
companies are bidding for movie rights. 
How much experience do you have?" 

JA: "Three years, but I’ve been 
doing it a lot." 

LZ: "You wouldn’t survive." 

A couple weeks later, he called 
me back. 

LZ: "The film’s off, and no one 
but me can go in January. Want to?" 

I didn’t pause to consider the 
tremendous risk of a two-man 
expedition team. "You bet." For 15 
years, 1 had wanted to visit South 
America -- as an explorer, not just a 
tourist. This was my big opportunity to 
go with someone who knew the ropes. 

My girlfriend Julie and I drove 
out to visit Lechon and Gretta and 
wound up making plans to travel 
around the continent with them in their 
VW camper. I agreed to put up $500 -- 
half the cost of shipping the vehicle -- 
plus pay half the gas and maintenance 
costs in exchange for the ride. 

Lechon showed us his Urubamba 
slides and Paucartambo materials. 
Looking around the beautiful house he 
- designed and built himself on 17 acres 
of woodland, we concluded that the 
man was formidable. True, he seemed 
a bit high-strung, but we dismissed as 
playfulness the way he yelled at Gretta 
in Our presence. 

Driving back to Salt Lake, I 
assured Julie that I could put up with 
anyone’s eccentricities as long as it 
meant I could be part of this expedi- 
tion. To be on the cutting edge in the 


great world of adventure sports had 
always been my armchair fantasy. 
"But," she asked, "what do you make of 
the foam that gathers at the corners of 
his mouth when he’s excited?" 

I didn’t have an answer to that 
question yet. 


O n New Year’s Eve, I boarded a 
plane for Lima, hauling three 
giant duffle bags crammed with clothes, 
river attire and a lot of communal gear 
which included tents, sleeping bags, 
medical supplies and cooking 
equipment. My carry-on was an 
unbreakable, water-proof case 
containing all kinds of camera 
equipment. Also traveling with me 
were my Hydra Taurus kayak and three 
Harmony paddles, which the airline let 
me ship as ‘excess personal baggage,’ 
instead of ‘air freight,’ and so avoid 
paying the 100% import tax on air 
freighted goods required by Peruvian 
customs. (Adventurers take note -- 
insist that your boat be shipped this 
way on your flight, or customs may 
gobble it up forever.) Lechon, who had 
flown down a week earlier, promised to 
meet my plane in Lima. I was looking 
forward to his help in getting 
everything safely to a hotel. 
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The river goes through several name 
changes during its course and doesn't 
actually become the Paucartambo until the 
town of Paucartambo. Not until it’s well into 
the mountains is it called the Yaucaro. 


There was no room to sleep 
during the 20-hour flight, but what a 
view from 30,000 feet -- sunrise over 
the cloud ravaged Andes. 

‘Lechon did not show up at the 
airport. For two hours I sat dazed on 
my boat, with a protective foot or hand 
on every piece of gear, and waited. So 
began the problems that were to 
multiply to the bitter end. 

Having no way to contact Lechon, 
I left a note at the ticket counter and 
gave in to the most insistent of the 
cabbies who drove me to a ragged 
flophouse. I congratulated myself on 
having beaten him down to half his 
original offer, but later learned I’d paid 
double the going rate. 

That afternoon, Lechon casually 
strolled into my room and scolded me 
for not waiting longer at the airport. 

"You're on Peruvian time now. 
You should have just sat on your boat 
and enjoyed the sunshine until I got 
there." Lechon Zeta does not 
apologize. 

We spent a few days in Lima 
sorting out gear and rigging kayaks, 
then flew to Cuzco. There we con- 
nected with our ride, a five-ton Volvo 
truck filled with amiable Indians, 
undertaking the 200-mile, five-day haul 


Challabamba 


were not going the whole way. We 
squeezed on and braced ourselves for a 
bone chilling ride in the Andes. The 
night lasted forever. 

Although painfully cramped, I 
eventually located a soft sack and fell 
asleep. At first light, the shrill cries of 
a middle-aged woman informed me I 
owed her five dollars for the 20 pounds 
of bread I had reduced to crumbs. I 
was only too eager to oblige, judging 
the price cheap for the comfort that 
had been mine. The fiver also entitled 
me to all the crumbs I could eat. I did 
draw the line, though, at buying a crate 
of cracked eggs on the opposite side of 
the truck which had been scrambled by 
other restless bodies. 

Lechon’s diplomatic style was 
different than mine. Initially, he 
agreed with the driver on a fare as far 
as Ocongate (11,800 ft), because he 
didn’t know exactly where we wanted 
off. Arriving in Ocongate at dawn, we 
crossed the Rfo Paucartambo, then 
continued up the river valley another 
hour and a half. Beyond the little town 
of Mahuallane, the road left the river 
valley and headed towards a steep pass. 
Next to a small cluster of stick-and- 
mud huts near the last switchback, we 
got off. The driver now asked more 
money for the extra miles. I agreed, 
but Lechon was of another mind. 
Bitterly, he berated me for being 
suckered in by this “typical tourist 
ripoff." He was damned if he would be 
taken advantage of. After we unloaded 
our gear, he picked up a paddle and 
prepared to bat the driver who was 
trying to grab a bag for ransom. When 
the Indian passengers began streaming 
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down the truck’s sides to support the 
driver, I quickly paid the few dollars he 
wanted, The truck lurched off. Lechon 
put down his weapon and muttered on 
about bringing a gun next time. 


e stood next to a vigorous creek, 

looking up a steep, grassy 
quebrada (canyon) named Pacopampa, 
at a glacial field, which our map told us 
contained a tiny lake, Anantacocha. 
The creek was one of _ the 
Paucartambo’s two or three main 
sources. We were satisfied to begin at 
this tributary rather than find the true 
source. That would entail 15 or 20 
miles of steep walking with loaded 
kayaks, and we were more interested in 
kayaking. Looking back at the valley 
we had left, almost a thousand feet 
down and five miles away, we saw our 
creek join the main current which 
already swelled with the combined 
waters of two large streams, the 
Singrena and the Yanacancha -- the 
source. Just 20 miles from its 
beginning, our river had 500 cfs (cubic 
feet per second) in it. And it was 
growing. 

A campesino had come to see 
what all the fuss was about. For a 
modest fee, he was pleased to carry an 
empty kayak to the 16,400-foot-high 
lake. That was nice because we needed 
some time to acclimate. Lechon and I 
planned to take some purely symbolic 
photos of each other on the lake. But 
just 100 meters below our destination, 
Lechon was smitten by altitude sickness 
and had to descend. I continued on. 
At the lake, 1 taught the porter the 
rudiments of picture taking. Soon he 
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was composing his own shots and 
ordering me this way and that. The 
weather cleared and our Incan artist 
captured some startling images of me 
paddling in front of the glacial peaks. 

I returned to the mud huts -- the 
village of Patahuasi -- to find a 
miserable Lechon. I pitched the tents 
and we cooked dinner under a 
torrential downpour. 

I awoke at dawn to find Lechon 
scrutinizing the map. He seemed 
annoyed when I bade him good 
morning and spoke only to bark out 
commands -- purify water, start the 
stove, etc. We ate breakfast in silence. 

At about 10:30, Lechon declared 
that we would have to set out, even 
though it would mean striking the tent 
in the rain. As we argued, the skies 
teasingly cleared, and we sprang into 
action. = 

Loading the kayaks that first 
morning proved a tremendous chore. 
We had brought too much gear and 
food. And our Tauruses sorely lacked 
space in the stern. Just to get our 
storage flotation bags to fit required 
slicing off the backs of the seats and 
part of the rear pillars and then 
stomping the bags in. 

At put-in, the creek measured less 
than six feet across and four feet deep. 
It was falling an average of 150 feet per 
mile. Our first portages were low 
footbridges made of sod. 

Over the next five days, we 
progressed a mere 35 miles through 
frigid waters to Ocongate. At the 
outset, we saw only grazing llamas, 
alpacas, small horses and the sheperds 
of Patahuasi. But word of our 
presence spread as we descended and 


increasingly large crowds gathered on 
banks and bridges to marvel. 

At the small town of Tinqui 
(12,500 ft), men, women and especially 
children swarmed around us while we 
portaged a long waterfall. At Yanama, 
14 miles downriver, the mayor and the 
justice of the peace invited us into their 
homes for coffee, cheese and bread. 
The next morning, the whole town 
showed up to watch us negotiate a 
tough stretch and to wave goodbye. 

Numerous side creeks, lots of rain 
and warm days melting the glacier 
made the river roar. Just between the 
glacier fed creek and Ocongate, 30 
miles downriver, the volume increased 
six-fold to 3,000 cfs. Volume could 
change dramatically at any moment. 
Once we stopped to take pictures at a 
play hole, but within minutes, so much 
water came through that the hole 
washed out entirely. The changing 
color of the river rel@iied conditions 
upstream: muddy broy.®-indicated rain 
and silty gray meant glacier melt. 

In Ocongate, some 500 people 
treated us to a hero’s welcome. We 
basked in the glory kayakers never 
know back in the States. 

Lechon was in his element and 
magnanimous with the crowds, who 
goodnaturedly endured his ‘navegamos 
el rio’ speech in pigeon Spanish. But 
with me, he was constantly critical and 
quarrelsome. "You are an 
intermediate kayaker, you know," he 
would say. Still, he insisted I carry the 
bulk of the communal gear in my boat. 

We decided to quit the river at 
Ocongate. The water was too high. 
Also, we knew that a short distance 
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downriver at Challabamba, the river 
winds away from the last road to 


civilization. 
T hat left us together with three 
long months to kill before the 
rainy season ended and the other ex- 
pedition members arrived. We boated 
a few days on the nearby Urubamba, 
then returned to Lima to await the 
ladies and the camper. It was in Lima 
that Lechon informed me that the cost 
of shipping the camper had suddenly 
escalated. I now owed an additional 
$700. But under close questioning, 
Lechon confessed that he knew of the 
true cost before leaving the States. 
Since the investment I was called upon 
to make would constitute one-fourth 
the total spent on the camper, I pro- 
posed he sell me part ownership. He 
agreed at once. He needed the money. 
We picked up the ladies and the 
camper and headed to an oceanside 
house in Miraflores we’d rented for 
two weeks. There, Lechon’s abrupt 
and demanding manner soon had Julie 
and me striving to avoid him whenever 
possible. One day, Gretta confided to 
me, "My honey is like that. He thinks 
he’s smarter than everyone else, so he 
treats us all as inferiors. He’ll never 
change. But you know, most of the 
time he’s right." And yet, occasionally 
he manifested a protective, even 
solicitous, attitude. One day as Julie 
was unrolling some sheets of toilet 
paper from a roll she’d found in the 
camper, Lechon stopped her, saying it 
was special U.S. tissue -- extra soft, and 
for Gretta alone. "She has a very 
tender bottom these days," he 
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explained in a fatherly tone. Julie 
apologized profusely for having 
mistaken the roll for the ordinary 
bumwad that Lechon regularly ripped 
off from Peruvian restaurant 
bathrooms. 

Before heading south to Bolivia 
and Chile, we stopped at Cerro Azul, a 
beach two hours south of Lima. The 
surf is outstanding, but Lechon had a 
hard time mastering the sport of 
surfing. He attributed his difficulties to 
other surfers who, he _ claimed, 
ruthlessly cut him off the waves before 
he had a chance to stand up. I 
explained that surfing etiquette calls for 
the surfer on the shoulder of the wave 
to yield to the surfer at the peak, but 
Lechon would have none of it. When 
he became sufficiently frustrated, he 
would take his kayak out among the 
surfers and paddle exultantly over the 
ones he felt had wronged him. He was 
always exuberant afterwards. 

One day at a restaurant, the 
waiter had trouble adding up our 
check. Lechon took his slowness for 
insolence. He became incensed. I got 
help from another waiter, and Julie and 
I went off to pay the bill. But as we 
were leaving, we looked back at our 
table. All the condiments -- salt, 
pepper, sugar, mustard and ketchup, as 
well as the contents of the ashtray -- all 
swam in a sea of beer on the tabletop. 
In the camper, we asked Lechon about 
it. 


"Yes," he exclaimed, "and I’m glad 
I did it. It was a catharsis for me." 
A low whistle escaped my lips. 
"I suggest you be quiet," he 
retorted, “because I’m becoming 


os .. THE CREEK 
measured less 
than six feet 
across and four 
feet deep. 
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unhappy. You make me want to go 
back and finish the job." 


Lechon and Gretta appropriated 
all the camper’s drawers and closets for 
their personal goods. We were told to 
keep our things in suitcases stacked 
atop each other on the back ledge. An 
article of clothing draped over a seat 
annoyed them. A fly in the camper was 
our fault. 

Julie and I considered leaving, but 
Lechon beat us to the punch. Our last 
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morning in Cerro Azul, he ushered us 
into the camper. "I am throwing you 
out," he proclaimed. Furthermore, he 
had decided to strip me of my 25% 
ownership in the vehicle. He would 
keep my $1,200 investment as a loan, 
he said, to be repaid later in the States 
after he got a job. Of course, he 
explained, he didn’t owe me that much 
anymore. He was charging us rent -- 
$16 per day for every day the camper 
had been in Peru, whether or not we 
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had used it. 

Even though I would have to wire 
the States for money, I surrendered to 
his terms for three reasons. First, I 
really wanted to go on _ the 
Paucartambo expedition in April. 
Second, he’d already spent my money. 
And third, it was such a relief to be rid 
of him that I was not in the mood to 
argue. 

In spite of hostilities, we agreed to 
kayak the Rfo Bio Bio together six 
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Please type or print legibly. If you use extra paper to answer the questions, please be sure to list the question number. 
Note to couple members: if you would both like to fill out this form, either photocopy it or write for an additional form. 
This form can be torn out without damaging the magazine. Send completed survey to: South American Explorers Club, 
1510 York Street, #214, Denver, CO 80206. USA. Thank you. (For more information about this survey, see the "Club 
News" section.) 


Tell Us About Yourself 


1. 
2. 
3; 
4, 
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Are you a member or subscriber? 


How long have you been a member/subscriber? 

What is your profession? 

What is your household income? (circle one) under $10,000 $10-20,000 
$20-35,000  $35-50,000 $50-75,000 over $75,000 


. What is you age? (circle one) under20 20-25 26-34 3445 45-55 over 55 


. If you are a PC user, would you be interested 


in hooking up to our computer to receive information and updates? 


. What are your interests in South America? 


. In which South American countries are you most interested? 


. Have you ever been to South America? Yes No When? Which countries have you visited? 


Have you ever lived there? (Please specify where and what you were doing there) 


10. Do you plan to visit South America in the next year? 


Which countries do you plan to visit? 


11. Have you visited the Lima Clubhouse? 
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Club Services 


12, Which Denver office services do you value most? 


13. Which Lima Clubhouse services do you value most? 


14, What changes in the Club would you like to see? 


15, What services would you like to see added? 


16. If we were to open another Clubhouse, where would you like it to be? 


"South American Explorer" Magazine 


17, What type of articles do you like to read? 


18, What topics would you like to see coverd? 


19, What do you like best about the magazine? 
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20. What would you like to see changed in the magazine? 


21. Who would you like to see interviewed for the magazine? 


22. Would you be interested in submitting an article? If yes, please write a 
brief description of the subject matter. 


Conference 


23. If the Club were to hold a membership conference, would you be interested in coming? 


24. Would you be more likely to come to Lima or Denver? 


25. Which of the following presentations/programs would interest you most? 
(Please number them with #1 being what you would be most interested in.) 


____ Informative lectures 

____ Slide shows 

___ Films 

_____ South American research in progress 
____ Work projects 

____ Meeting other members 

___ Organized trips/tours after conference 
___ Other 


Please elaborate on any of the above 
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Future Plans 


24. Where should the Club be going in the next ten years? We all agree that we should publish the 
magazine regularly, but beyond that, should we..... 


Get involved in educational programs? 

Offer cultural trips to South America? 

] Get involved in peoiestn feta in South America? 

] Open new clubhouses? 

Offer lodging to members in South America? 
Increase our information services? 

] Sell information through a computer data base? 

[ ] Organize and promote expeditions? 

[ {| Publish books and pamphlets? 
[ ] Something else? 


Please elaborate 
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27. We would eventually like to purchase a Clubhouse. Would you be interested in offering 
financial ampoeet? If yes, would you want to contribute to a Clubhouse in Lima or a 
permanent location in the States? (Please see "Club News" in this issue for more details.) 


28. Additional comments 


(Optional) Your name: Member /Subscriber #: 


Please send your survey to: Sa American Explorers Club 
1510 York Street 
Denver, CO 80206 
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LARS Holbek kayaking the Rio Paucartambo 


weeks later. We both knew that it 
would be foolhardy to run it solo but 
argued about how to get my boat to 
Chile. He wanted to charge me a fee 
for carrying it atop the camper. "Iam a 
capitalist, not a socialist," he declared. 
But at last he conceded to do it free, in 
lieu of my charging him interest on the 
forced loan. 


Ww hile waiting for the Zetas in 
Santiago, we visited Lars 
Holbek, an American climber and 
kayaker. Recently, he had been one of 
the featured kayakers in an ABC 
American Sportsman documentary on 
the first descent of the Stikine River in 
British Columbia. Lechon told me that 
Lars might join us on the Bio Bio. Lars 
was easygoing, quick and witty. You 
had to like him. We became fast 
friends, but he acquired a distaste for 
Lechon. Once he bluntly asked Lechon 
if he got along with anybody. Lechon 
said no, and laughed. 

After the Bio Bio, we boated the 
Maipo and the Colorado in Chile. The 
Maipo is wild and wooly -- not too 
technical but pocked with huge holes. 
One day, Lechon got beaten up by one 
of them. I was waiting ahead in an 
eddy when Lechon’s boat came flying 
around a bend with Lechon alongside, 
clinging to a grabloop. The boat 
winged over behind some rocks, and 
when it reappeared, Lechon wasn’t 
with it. After about ten seconds, he 
still hadn’t appeared, so I judged that 
he had rescued himself in the edd 
upstream of the rocks. I took o 
paddling after his boat. I knew that if I 
didn’t get it soon, it would be lost 
forever, and Lechon’s paddling in 
South America would be over for 
awhile. 

I would have preferred to scout 
the next mile of incessant and angry 
rapids, instead of blindly forging on, 
but I caught up with Lechon’s kayak 
after five minutes. Once or twice, both 
boats entered holes together. I was 
sure I was going to sustain an exotic 
head injury, but at last I got the boat to 
shore, my head, happily, unpummeled. 

Winded, I still had to check on 
Lechon, so I boulder hopped my way 
back up river, expecting to see him. A 
full 20 minutes had elapsed since the 
mishap. Now I was worried. Had I 
made the wrong decision in going for 
his boat first? Had he drowned? How 
would I live with myself? 

Then I nearly tripped over him. 
He lay on his back only a few paces 
from the water. When I told him his 
boat was safe, he merely nodded. At 
length he managed a whisper. He 
thought he’d bought the farm. The 
hole had held him under for a minute, 
sapping his energy. Still, he really 
didn’t look any worse for wear. I 
wondered if he wasn’t perhaps over 
dramatizing the whole thing, trying to 


convince me it had taken superhuman 
efforts to survive. 


Lechon wanted to see the killer 
hole again, but couldn’t find it. None 
of the huge holes we saw were fero- 
cious oer to deliver the pounding 
he had endured, he said. Recounting 
the day’s excitement to Julie and 
Gretta that night, I overheard Lechon. 
He was telling Lars that he had had a 
rough episode, but managed not to get 
his feet wet! 

Lechon continued to litter his way 
through Chile. At one campsite, I 
watched him casually flip away an 
empty sardine tin. I picked it up and 
put it in the camper’s wastebasket. 
Lechon promptly removed it and 
tossed it near some bushes. 

"You don’t understand the cul- 
ture," he explained. "People here are 
so poor they'll use anything. This will 
make someone a fine soup bowl." 

The camp’s caretaker had just 
invited us to his house for a piano 
recital. I doubted that he would have 
much use for the sardine tin. 

When Lechon wasn’t looking, 
Lars retrieved the tin. He shoved it in 
the bottom of Lechon’s clothes bag. 

Back in Santiago, Lars and I 
borrowed Lechon’s kayak and went 
with some Bio Bio rafters to a lake. 
They wanted to learn how to roll. We 
didn’t think Lechon would mind. He 
had borrowed mine for lessons before. 
Later, while returning the kayak, Lars 
accidentally snagged the boat’s bottom 
on our hotel’s tin roof. It neatly 
gouged a chunk of plastic out of the 
hull. Neither of us noticed the damage. 
The next day, Lars left for Bolivia. 

Julie and I planned to leave soon. 
We left a message at the hotel for 
Lechon to contact us. That afternoon 
we found a note from Gretta. She 
accused me of making the hole in 
Lechon’s boat. She went on to say they 
had switched boats, because Lechon 
had a prior obligation to give an 
undamaged boat to a Polish expedition 
arriving in Peru in May. She added 
that they had already left on the long 
drive back to Cuzco. We could no 
longer view Gretta in the role of 
innocent bystander. And it made no 
sense. The Poles weren’t due in Peru 
until after our expedition was over. I 
could then lend or sell them my boat. 
Then, too, Lechon had promised to 
transport my gear to and from Chile. 
Couldn’t they have waited an hour or 
two to straighten out the matter with 


me? 

I hurried to the parking lot. Sure 
enough, there was Lechon’s kayak with 
a dime-sized hole in the hull. My 
kayak was gone. Strewn all about lay 
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my kayaking gear! 

I left his kayak with friends in 
Santiago. I knew that if I paid to have 
it shipped back to Cuzco, he would 
never reimburse me. Next, in keeping 
with our agreement, I planned to 
return to Lima to meet the fourth 
expedition member, Jerry Kauffman. 
While in Lima, I would pick up the 
expedition gear that Lechon and I had 
in storage at the South American 
Explorers Club -- except I would retain 
possession of Lechon’s personal goods 
until I could persuade him to return my 
extorted money and stolen kayak. 

Julie and I flew to La Paz. There 
we met Lars. His reaction to recent 
events was: "If he goes on the 
expedition, I don’t. As for the 
damaged boat, I will gladly repair or 
replace it, but only if he brings it to 
me." We chuckled at that statement. 
We knew that Lechon would never 
bother to retrieve the boat from 
faraway Santiago. 

Since neither Lars nor I had ever 
met Jerry, we decided to call him in 
California and sound him out. Lars, 
who did the talking, discarded any 
semblance of objectivity. He baldly 
called Lechon the world’s biggest 
asshole. He urged Jerry to cast in his 
lot with us to make the mutiny 
unanimous. Although no doubt 
overwhelmed by this disturbing 
information, Jerry assented. While he 
didn’t know Lechon personally, he was 
already angry, because Lechon never 
answered his letters. Communication 
had been so bad that Jerry had gone 
ahead in procuring free Eclipse kayaks 
for all of us from Perception, even 
though Lechon and I already had 
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begun the trip in Hydra boats. I 
dreaded Perception’s and Hydra’s 
reactions when they learned that they 
were now  ‘co-sponsoring’ the 
expedition. 

A few nights later, Jerry arrived, 
laden with three spanking new kayaks 
and all sorts of other nice perks from 
sponsors. Julie flew home, relieved 
that she wouldn’t have to witness the 
final showdown. And Jerry and I 
caught the first flight to Cuzco. 

In Cuzco, I snooped about and 
learned that Lechon and Gretta were 
presextly visiting Machu Picchu. The 

ayak was not at their hotel, so I 


deduced that it was stashed in the 
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home of Chando, the owner of a local 
rafting company. My boat was hanging 
in Chando’s equipment shed. "Ah, my 
boat," I casually remarked. "Good. I 
see Lechon has brought it for me. 
Mind if I take it?" Chando’s roommate 
didn’t mind. 

Now I was going on the 
Paucartambo trip, and Lechon wasn’t. 
I took no satisfaction from his loss. I 
knew how much this river meant to him 


-- he was obsessed with it. It was his 
baby. His find. I knew he had another 
kayak stored in the area from his 
previous trip to Peru, and I hoped he 
would find a boating partner. He could 
have the first descent for all I cared. 


R emorse and resolution thus 
brawled within me as Lars, 
Jerry and I sat flanked by the grand 
cathedrals of the Spanish 
conquistadors. In the spot where the 
Inca revolutionary Tupac Amaru was 
tied to four horses by his European 
captors and torn asunder, we waited to 
figuratively undo the modern 

conqueror Zeta. 

And now he was approaching with 
a grin on his face, as though nothing in 
the world could be wrong. We 
introduced him to Jerry, then curtailed 
small talk. I handed him a letter 
explaining my reasons for quitting his 
expedition. As he read it, a campesina 
approached, beseeching us to buy her 
handwoven goods. We voiced polite 
no’s, but she doggedly remained. For 
once, Lechon didn’t indulge in his 
familiar dismissal of a street vendor -- 
a violent wave and an earsplitting 
"ciao!!" He was oblivious to her. 

He finished the letter and asked 
me to step into the camper with him. 
Registering no reaction to remarks in 
my letter about his character, he simply 
wanted to bicker over finances and my 
supposed responsibility for the hole in 
his boat. He professed amazement 
that I hadn’t shelled out the $150 to air 


freight his kayak from Chile. 

I didn’t have the heart to tell him 
everyone was quitting his trip. I 
suggested he talk with Lars and Jerry, 
individually. Lars was next into the 
camper. He emerged shortly, and 
Jerry went in. Even though these two 
had only communicated by letter a few 
times, they got right into an argument. 
Jerry ended up calling Lechon a liar for 
telling him he never quarrels with his 
river companions. Jerry, a veritable 
river historian, happened to have with 
him an article written by Lechon’s 
Machu Picchu gorge boating partner. 
This documented a few of their on- 
river feuds. 

After Jerry’s huffy exit, Gretta got 
in. For a long time, they just sat there. 
Finally, they drove away with stone 
faces, looking neither left nor right. 

The next day, Lechon and I met 
again, with Jerry arbitrating. After 
considerable haggling, we signed an 
agreement. Lechon would repay all he 
owed me, and I would return his 
confiscated gear. I would gladly have 
returned his belongings then and there 
had he been willing to wire for money, 
but this he adamantly refused to do. 
As a conciliatory gesture, I returned 
one of his paddles in case he found 


someone to boat with. I also let him 
buy back, for cash, as much film as he 
wanted. He asked Jerry and me to 
please not talk about him, but I’m 
afraid the whole story is just too 
bizarre to bury. 

That was the last I saw of Lechon 
in South America. 

Back in the States last summer, he 
refused to honor the contract. I took 
him to court in his home town. He and 
Gretta lied to the judge in perfect 
tandem, convincing His Honor that I 
had somehow coerced him into signing 
the contract. Not only did I lose my 
suit for the money but I also lost his 
countersuit for the return of his 
equipment. 

The moral is obvious: Don’t plan 
major pursuits with strangers. But had 
I known Lechon better, I probably 
would never have visited Peru and 
certainly wouldn’t have been on the 
first descent of the Paucartambo. The 
real lesson I learned is that a kayaking 
expedition begins long before it gets to 
the river. And the hazards of human 
intercourse are like the rapids -- they 
have to be run. 


John Armstrong, the author, in 1986 made the 
film "Paucartambo, Inca River." A second film 
on the Paucartambo, will be completed shortly. 


Guidebooks 


SOUTH AMERICA 
ON A SHOESTRING 


3rd Edition 
Crowther 


for 


For more information write to: 


This is a complete guide to Central and 
South America, from the USA-Mexico 
border all the way to Tierra del Fuego. 
There's details on hotels, restaurants, 
transport, things to do and hassles to 
avoid. 

744 pages 

$14.95 


CHILE & EASTER ISLAND 
A TRAVEL SURVIVAL KIT 


Samagalski 


Peru 


a travel survival kit 


Chile has one of the most diverse 
geographies in the world. Travel is easy 
and safe and this book shows you 
possibilities that are as varied as the 
countryside. 

256 pages & 16 color 

O 908086 99 7 


$8.95 


112 Linden St. 
Oakland, CA 94607 


South America 


ECUADOR & THE 
GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 


Rachowiecki 


The cordilleras of the Andes, the 
Amazon plains and the fascinating 
Galapagos wildlife are just some of the 
attractions covered in detail by this 
guide. 

240 pages & 16 colour 

$7.95 


PERU 
A TRAVEL SURVIVAL KIT 


Rachowiecki 


The famed city of Machu Picchu, the 
Andes and the Amazon are just a few of 
Peru’s attractions. Many maps and 
detailed information makes this the 
most complete guide to the country. 
384 pages & 16 color 

O 908086 96 2 


$12.95 


(415) 893-8555 
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Up & Over 


T he Spanish conquistadores were 
first to appreciate the immen- 

sity of the Andes. Crisscrossing the 
mountains, they came to realize that 
many passes of the Cordillera were, in 
fact, higher than Europe’s loftiest 
peaks. Diego de Almagro, the elder, 
wrote a vivid account of his men’s (and 
horses’) suffering on their disappoint- 
ing march to Chile and back to Cuzco. 

Today, many roads and railroads 
span the Andes, A growing number of 
visitors, backpackers and _ hitchhikers 
travel these routes, mainly in Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile and Argentina. Often 
they are unaware of the special 
circumstances which surround these 
unique passes to the realm of the 
condor -- and higher. 


Abra de Acay 


The highest pass over the Cordillera is 
probably Abra de Acay. This connects 
the bare puno, or altiplano, with the 
lovely Calchaquf Valley, full of small 
villages and an overwhelming number 
of prehispanic ruins, in Cachi, 
Angastaco, Cafayate and Quilmes, The 
height of Abra del Acay is 4,901 meters 
(16,079 feet). 

Although highest, Abra de Acay, 
which crosses the western slopes of the 
Nevado de Acay (5,950 meters or 
19,521 feet), is by no means as difficult 
as many others. 


Ticlio-Anticona Pass 


According to the Peruvian Instituto 
Geogréfico Militar (IGM), the correct 
altitude of the Ticlio-Anticona Pass 
from Lima to La Oroya is now fixed at 
4,790 meters (15,682 feet). (The new 
official height for Mont Blanc in the 
Alps is 4,808.4 meters (15,775.6 feet). 


San Francisco Pass 


One of the toughest passes is San 
Francisco, connecting Copiap6 in 
Chile with Catamarca in northwestern 
Argentina. From Tinogasta (last gas 
stop) to Copiap6 there are 534 
grueling kilometers (860 miles) without 
gas stations or human habitation. But 
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San Francisco Pass, purportedly 
crossed by Almagro, is worth the effort 
since along the Chaschuil Valley on the 
Argentine side the view opens up on 
some of the mightiest volcanoes on 
earth -- San Francisco, Incahuasi, Tres 
Cruces, and, particularly Ojos del 
Salado at 6,930 meters (22,736 feet). 
Some authorities put Ojos del Salado 
even higher than Aconcagua (6,959 
meters; 22,831 feet). Atop the saddle, 
near Laguna Verde, the Chilean 
Hostelerfa Jorge Murray offers a 

majestic view of Ojos del Salado. The 
offical height of San Francisco is 4,728 
meters (15,512 feet). We, however, 
came up with a different figure, i.e. 
"only" 4,595 meters (15,075 feet), with 
our Thommen Everest, on the border 
where a plaque recalls Almagro’s 
crossing in early 1536. 


Agua Negra Pass 


Agua Negra Pass, connecting San Juan 
in Argentina with Coquimbo and La 
Serena, is very high, too, but it is not so 
far between gas stations. The road 
climbs to 4,535 meters (14,879 feet), 
passing near some of the famous 
pyramidal ice needles called penitentes. 
It is still a matter of discussion between 
scientists exactly how the ice fields are 
formed. Atop the saddle, a bronze 
bust memorializes Lucila Godoy 
Alcayaga, world famous poet Gabriela 
Mistral, born in the nearby hamlet of 
Vicuiia in the lovely Elqui River Valley 
on the Chilean side. 


Huaytiquina Pass 


Just as rough going as San Francisco is 
Huaytiquina Pass, connecting Salta and 
Antofagasta. It is well worth the trip, 
however, to see the beautiful chain of 
volcanoes and Laguna Legia 

populated by thousands of rare Andean 
and James Flamingos. The road winds 
up from Argentina through the impres- 
sive Quebrada del Toro, following the 
railroad from Salta to the Socompa 
Pass. Then the road reaches the open 
Puna, touches San Antonio de los 
Cobres (gas station with only regular 
gas available, but the only kind needed 
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at these heights). It then climbs 
immediately to 4,509 meters (14,793 
feet) at Abra Chorrillos. Curiously 
enough, the altitude of the inter- 
national border at Huaytinquina is only 
4,115 meters (13,500 feet) since the 
border here doesn’t follow the conti- 
nental divide which is nonexistant. 

The distance from S.A. de los 
Cobres to San Pedro de Atacama, 
where there is a fine hosterfa, an 
impressive archaeological museum and 
a gas station, is 280 kilometers, but if 
you start in Salta (160km more), you 
have to drive no less than 12 hours 
straight. The view of the volcanic 
cones, some them with a fumerola like 
Lascar, Acamarachi and Rilli, is 
absolutely unforgettable. 

During some months of the year, 
a bus runs over Huaytiquina Pass, 
but the train over Socompa no longer 
offers regular service. (The road is no 
longer in use, though the pass itself is 
only 3,853 meters “low.") Many 
adventurers now take the service train 
that leaves Salta every Wednesday, and 
returns Fridays. 


Bermejo-Iglesia Pass 


Precisely as high as Socompa Pass is 
the contender for oldest of all Andean 
passes -- Bermejo-Iglesia Pass, 
connecting the road from Mendoza 
(RA) and Los Andes-Santiago de Chile 
at the divortium aquarumi. On the 
saddle (3,854 meters; 12,644 feet), 
stands an attractive bronze monument 
of Christ, The Redeemer, as striking as 
nearby Aconcagua, whose south wall 
may be seen from Puente del Inca. 
Comfortable buses (with bar and 
toilette) cross the pass at very low 
fares. Most of the autocars go through 
the Tfnel Internacional Cristo 
Redentor (3,214 meters; 10,545 feet) 
which runs parallel to the now almost 
abandoned railroad tunnel built in 
1908-1910. The road is entirely paved, 
though extremely steep at Caracoles on 
the Chilean side. Buses, as well as 
trucks, can handle the road if equipped 
with turbochargers. 
KEE ES 


Traveling in a private car 


TOP: On the way to San Francisco Pass. 
MIDDLE: Southern slope of Abra de Acay; the 
Nevado top left, source of Rio Calchaquf, 

Argentina's longest stream. Note holes in 
road from landslides. BOTTOM: Huaytiquina 
Pass — Laguna Legia and impressive volcano 
chain along the Argentine-Chilean border. 


throughout the Andes is sometimes 
tricky, if not dangerous. Always go 
together with another car over remote 
passes. The best -- and only -- way to 
prevent an engine from stalling because 
of an excessively rich mixture is to 
advance the distributor from the 
normal spark setting of about four 
degrees to ten, twelve or more 
(crankshaft). Because of the very low 
atmospheric pressure and density at 
high altitudes, no risk of knockin, 
exists. This is the reason that most o: 
Altiplano service stations sell only 
regular gasoline. 

The main problem with all the 
Andean passes is that most of them 
tend to close during the summer 
months, roughly between Christmas 
and Easter, because of heavy rains. 

For the wayfarer in high altitudes, 
the best way to prevent falling prey to 
the terrible soroche, or mountain 
sickness (also called apunamiento and 
mal de la montafia), is to avoid eating 
heavy meals, and especially dairy 
products. Sweet tea and hard candy 
are helpful. 

The mountain roads of Argentina 
are especially beautiful, and most of 
them are good for auto touring. Roads 
lead through forlorn villages such as 
Iruya, Nazareno and Santa Victoria in 
the precordillera in the provinces of 
Salta and Jujuy. 

A growing sport today is 
"collecting" Andean passes, like others 
collect stamps or countries. There are 
some new passes currently under con- 
struction. Check with the national 
Automobile and Touring Club for good 
maps and advice. 

This sort of touring is only 
possible elsewhere in Asia, certainly 
not Africa, Australia, or Europe where 
the highest road in the Alps is only 
2,801 meters high (9,190 feet). Any 
one of the high Andean passes is 
certainly a door to adventure. i 


Note: The author is glad to make available 
detailed information of Chilean and 
Argentine passes. Write: Federico B. Kirbus, P. 
O. Box 5210, 1000 Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Federico B. Kirbus is an Argentine 
anthropologist and frequent contributor 
to the "South American Explorer." 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER 


A Guide to the Birds of Colombia by 
Steven L. Hilty and William L. Brown, 
illustrated by Guy Tudor, et al. 
Princeton U. Press, 836pp., 56 color 
plates, 13 black & white, 100 line 
drawings, 1475 species distribution 
maps, 1986, paperback $42.50. 

Although South America repre- 
sents less than 12% of the world’s land 
mass, it boasts roughly 3,000 of the 
9,000 bird species found on the planet. 
This wealth of bird life has drawn 
ornithologists and amateur birders to 
the continent, but their interest has not 
been matched by comprehensive 
guides, 

For some years, The Birds of 
Venezuela (from the same inet!) 
has been a standard reference wor 
among bird enthusiasts visiting the 
northwestern sections of the Amazon 
basin, the northern Andes, and the 
Caribbean coast. The new Birds of 
Colombia will have a much wider use. 
Whilst drawing on some of the plates 
of the Venezuela guide, artist Guy 
Tudor, who illustrated both books, has 
prepared many new plates for the 
larger and more comprehensive 
Colombia guide. 

Colombia, in addition to its 
Andean, Caribbean, and Amazonian 
habitats, has a Pacific coast. This 
reference will provide information not 
readily available until now on this 
important and rich area. Colombia 
also borders on Ecuador, Peru and 
Brazil. All of these countries lack 
comprehensive bird guides, so birders 
will find the Colombia book invaluable 
for expeditions to neighbouring 
countries. 

Readers familiar with Princeton 
University Press will be aware of the 
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high quality of workmanship in their 
filed guides. The plates and 
descriptions are excellent, and the 
binding is designed to hold up well in 
the field. The one drawback of this 
new volume is that with nearly 1,700 
species, it weighs some 3 1/2 pounds. 
Still, few serious students of South 
American birds will balk at packing it 
around the northwestern part of the 
continent. -- Rob Rachowiecki 


NEO BRADT 


Backpacking and Trekking in Peru and 
Bolivia by Hilary Bradt, 4th Ed., 1987, 
Bradt Publications, 41 Nortoft Rd., 
Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks SL9 OLA, 
U.K., Hunter Publishing, New Jersy. 
$11.95. 

This revised edition is a definite 
improvement on the 1980 publication 
of the same title. The smooth reada- 
bility, along with the interspersing of 
personal narratives, is characteristic of 
the writing style of Bradt books. Dif- 
ferent, however, is the addition of 58 
pages of text and a wealth of updated, 
useful information. 

Practical tips are certain to help in 
planning a trip, along with making it 
easier, more comfortable and definitely 
safer. One note of criticism here -- 
Diamox is casually recommended as a 
preventative for acute mountain sick- 
ness, although this drug is still not 
completely accepted for this use and 
has potentially serious side effects. 

Trekkers who want an overview of 
what Peru and Bolivia have to offer, 
rather than an in depth description of 
one particular region, will find this a 
handy guide. Many new hikes have 
been added to complement long time 
favorites found in the earlier editions. 
The Cordillera Huayhuash and central 
Andes of Peru and the Cordillera 


Apolobamba in Bolivia are some of the 
areas where new routes are described. 
This 4th edition delivers in full on 
the promise of the previous editions, 
and the cover is handsome, too. 
-- Betsy Wagenhauser 


FIT TO BE SCRIBED 


The Building of Sacsayhuaman, by 
Vincent R. Lee, Sixpac Manco Publica- 
tions; special paper presented to 
Annual Meeting of the Institute of 
Andean Studies in Berkeley; 20 pp., 
available through South American 
Explorers Club, 1987. 

Sacsayhuaman are absolutely my 
favorite ruins. Something about the 
way those mammoth, fat stones fit 
together so easily and _ precisely 
reminds me of cells or small organisms 
hugged up against each other, slither- 
ing off like a snake across the land- 
scape. I wouldn’t be half surprised to 
see them breathe. And of course, 
reading John Hemming’s Conquest of 
the Incas brings Sacsayhuaman life in a 
way that chills the spine. 

So, anything about Sacsayhuaman 
is already a winner in my book, 
particularly since not a lot has been 
written about it. 

Still, there are those that would 
have us believe that Sacsayhuaman was 
built by benevolent extraterrestrial 
construction crews while ancient Incans 
stood around dumbfounded. Other 
explanations hinge on laser beams, 
liquid stone solvents (e.g. bird saliva) 
or a race of giant builders. However, 
scholars have tended towards a sort of 
"trial and error" construction method 
that involves moving a stone many 
times before the fit was exact. 

Lee thinks the exact opposite. He 
believes that a method he calls 
"scribing and coping" was used, though 
he feels more research is needed to 
verify his theory. 

Lee is an architect, and his paper 
is mercifully filled with diagrams and 
sketches illustrating "scribing and 
coping." He first shows how it is still 
used today in shaping the logs of a log 
cabin and how, with simple technology, 
it could have been used in Inca 
construction. Lee even believes that 
with scribing and coping it is easier to 
give large stones polygonal shapes, 
than shape small stones into rectangles. 

In addition, Lee suggests how 
stones were moved, lowered, etc. It’s 
all wonderful ammunition for the next 
"discussion" you have with a UFO 
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"The Building of Sacsayhuaman." 


enthusiast. Anyway, if you give Lee’s 
paper a read, the next time you see a 
small bulge or dimple at the bottom of 
a worked Inca stone, I'll bet you won’t 
be able to suppress a smile. -- L. Rojas 


Amazon Frontier: The Defeat of the 
Brazilian Indians, by John Hemming, 
MacMillan Press, London, 640pp., 24 
pages illustrations, 1987, 19.95 pounds 
sterling. Amazon Frontier is a 
continuation of Red Gold, covering the 
Brazilian Indians from 1755 to the 
founding of the Indian Protection 
Service in 1910. Anyone familiar with 
any of Hemming’s previous works will 
be running out to get their copy of this, 
his newest book. 


Huarochiri: An Andean Society Under 
Inca and Spanish Rule, by Karen 
Spalding, Stanford University Press, 
1984, $38.50. The results of a 12-year 
project, this book plays down the 
influence of Inca rule on the central 
Andes, relates Spanish strategies for 
dominance and describes how uatives 
adjusted. 


Dialogues of the Great Things of Brazil, 
Attributed to Ambrésio Fernandes 
Brandao, translated and annotated by 
Frederick Arthur Holden Hall, William 


The steps involved in "scribing and coping" stone construction as proposed in Vincent R. Lee's 
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F. Harrison and Dorothy Winters 
Welker, University of New Mexico 
Press, 1987, $35.00. This is the first 
English translation of a work that 
greatly contributed to Brazilian history. 
Ambrésio, a rich sugar planter, gives 
an enthusiastic account of the wildlife, 


natural resources, and people to 
encourage colonization. Many lovely 
illustrations. 


Through the Volcanoes: A Central 
American Journey, by Jeremy Paxton 
and Michael Joseph, London, 264pp., 
1985, 10.95 pounds sterling. 

Unsensational account of a 1984 
journey, mainly by bus and rail, 
through all seven of the Central 
American republics by a British 
investigative journalist. Among the 
evocatively recounted incidents of the 
trip is a wealth of background historical 
material which helps to put the political 
upheavals of several of the countries 
into clearer context. The trip ends in 
seedy Panama City, with an old woman 
advising the author -- for his own safety 
-- "You’d better go back where you 
came from." 


Sculpture in the Kingdom of Quito, by 
Gabriella G. Palmer, University of 
New Mexico Press, 91 photographs, 
$39.95. The evolution of wood i 

in Quito from 1534 to 1830, the year of 


independence from Spain. The roles of 
indigenous and Spanish styles are 
related. 


Market, Myths and Middlemen: A Study 
of Potato Marketing in Central Peru, by 
Gregory J. Scott, Universidad del 
Pacifico, Lima, 1986. Also in Spanish. 
An acute shortage of potatoes in Peru, 
home of the potato, has a lot of people 
confused. Scott, a marketing econo- 
mist for the International Potato Cen- 
ter, sorts things out. 


Animal Myths and Metaphors in South 
America, by Gary Urton, University of 
Utah Press, Salt Lake, 1986, $17.50. 


African Myth and Black Reality in 
Bahian Camival, by Daniel J. Crowley, 
Museum of Cultural History, UCLA, 
47pp., many photos, 1984, $10. 
Anthropologist Crawley looks at carni- 
val in Bahia, in northeast Brazil. A 
strong African heritage and and Black 
pride mix with various and sundry 
Brazilian elements to give a dizzyingly 
wild and wonderful event. "Here we 
have Blacks playing extinct South 
American Indians worshipping the 
Yoruba god of hunters, Oxossi, who is 
conceived as the knight of Jesus, his 
defender rather like St. Michael the 
Archangel in more _ conventional 
Christian mythology." Move over, Rio. 


The Venezuela-Guyana Border Dispute: 
Britain’s Colonial Legacy in Latin 
America, by Jacqueline Anne 
Braveboy-Wagner, Westview Press, 
1984. Good reading and well research- 
ed piece about Venezuela’s appetite for 
two-thirds of Guyana. 


MAZON 


High Quality Imports 
Peruvian Handicrafts 


12550 Zuni, Northglenn, CO 80234 
Tel: (303) 457-8390 
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In light of our tenth anniversary, we have dispensed with the usual letters. Instead, we offer a brief chronicle 
of correspondence which unveils the Club’s history in a way that personal memory refuses to recount. 


26 March 1979 
Dear Don and Linda, 
I hope that there will be more 
money coming in. There has been only 
30 dollars from when you left and I am 
getting worried. 
Love, Tom 


Lima 


7 August 1979 
Dear Tom, 

Keep us advised on finances. We’re 
a bit strapped for funds on Linda’s 
salary, so any dough that can be 
shipped this way without undue 
sacrifices can be plowed into the 
magazine, mailings, maps, etc. 

All our love, 

Don, Linda 


Denver 


13 August 1979, 
Dear Don and Linda, 

..This leaves us with a net loss of 
about $500 for the period. This, I 
might add, represents a minimum 
figure as my restaurant meals and 
movies are not included. I have yet to 
pay the rent. It boils down to the 
following: At the moment I have no 
money to work with. 

Love, Tom 


Lima 


20 September 1979 Denver 
Dear Tom, 

I’m enclosing a sample cash flow 
form. We’ve been using these to keep 
track of income and expenses up here 
and while there’s been no outside 
income to speak of from the club, it 
nonetheless tells us at a glance where 
the money is going. I hope you can 
give us a more precise breakdown in 
the future. Obviously, there will always 
be a misc. category, but it’s got to be 
kept within limits. 

Love, Don and Linda 


20 December 1979 
Dear Don and Linda, 
From your forms I can make the 
guess that my records are at least as 
detailed as yours. We seem to have 
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Lima 


different definitions of the misc. 
category. 

By Misc. I don’t mean to imply that 
these expenses do not fall into one of 
the catagories that I have arbitrarily 
fixed. They are known. I don’t have a 
category for unknown expenses. 

Love, Tom 


22 April 1980 Denver 
Dear Tom and Mark, 

Now look, you little b------- we 
have, we think, a few justifiable 


squawks on this end of the operation. 
No doubt you have a gripe or two 
yourselves, but we’ll start with ours. 

Now it has always been my long 
fear that as the geographical distance 
between two operations increases, 
misunderstandings grow propor- 
tionately. Actually, we haven’t done 
too badly, BUT we have the feeling 
things are getting out of hand. To be 
specific, when we say we need 
something, damn it, WE NEED IT! 
For example -- it’s been more than 
several months now that we’ve asked 
you to send us the Llanganuco trail 
map so that we can make a master and 
fill some 20 plus orders that we’ve 
received. Nor am I just talking about 
this map. We are out of issues #1 and 
#3. We've asked you to send us 
several hundred of these sea mail. The 
cost for this is low, and during this 
time, we’ve sent down some $900. 
Surely, some of this could have been 
used to ship this material...AND ON 
AND ON... 

Now, in final conclusion, you little 
nit, you know we love you, worry about 
you, wish you all the best, BUT 
SHAPE UP. 

Love, Linda and Don 


2 May 1980 
Dear Don and Linda, 
I feel isolated by distance that 
separates us. I don’t feel that we do 
much except through the magazine. 
When the presence of the magazine 
was still felt, when it was physically 
here in the club, the dedication I felt 
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toward the idea of the club was stirred 
by purpose. I could see, and was 
continually reminded of our goals. 
This feeling that, because I don’t get 
instant feedback and I can’t see m 

efforts directly contribute to the growth 
of the idea portrayed by the magazine, 
my efforts are to no end, in vain and 


worthless. I need the ‘reminder ‘of 
goals: I need to feel a part of the 
magazine. 

Tom 
no date Denver 


Dearest Tom, 

What??? You are not a part of the 
magazine?!?! I have never thought of 
it, nay, consider it possible. If you 
don’t stop feeling this way, I personally 
will get on the next plane for Lima and 
tickle you into submission. Now, I'll 
have to admit we get caught into some 
weird ‘thought patterns ourselves -- 
"we’re a continent away -- how can we 
keep up...most of the yokels here in 
Denver (even people in the next office 
or at the hospital) still think I’m either 


a missionary, dope dealer, or confuse 


me with the South African Explorers 
Club...etc., etc." 

What is coming next may seem 
absurdly convoluted, but in wishing all 
the best of good sustaining cheer, I will 
pass along the thought which keeps me 
bouncing along even when the 
magazine is overdue and I’ve just 
inspected 50 hemorrhoids and there’s 
nobody to kiss me goodnight -- What I 
want above all is for the club to 
succeed and do good works, BUT if we 
can’t in the end do that, just think how 
life will be: a social life, fat pay checks 
all to ourselves, trips to anywhere -- the 
price one pays for not having a cause. 
But until then, it’s "Never Say Die." 

Love, Linda 


no date Lima 
Dear Don and Linda, 
If you got money I need it. We 


aren’t in danger of folding up are we? 
Tom 


20 August 1980 
Dear Tom, 
..For a brief period this weekend, 
after finding an overdraft notice on our 
personal account, I debated between 
slitting my wrists, putting my foot 
under a running lawnmower or 
throwing myself into the tiger pit at the 
Zoo 


Denver 


Love, Linda 


12 December 1980 
Dear Don and Linda, 

I got to thinking and I decided that 
my references to my financial situation 
here might have been too oblique. 
So...1 decided to send off this SOS. 
HELP. 

We are in debt to the bank by 
$911.28. During the season, or under 
normal circumstances, this would not 
be too bad but we are not getting the 
traffic through this office that generates 
that kind of money. 

We have still not seen a copy of the 
magazine yet. Bill Nye just came back 
from the States where he found his 
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copy in his mailbox. What’s the 
matter? Didn’t we pay our 
subscription? 


As I say, from this end it doesn’t 
look like all wine and roses. Can you 
supply me with some cheerful news in 
the form of a check and letter. I also 
feel that I have lost touch with you. I 
don’t even know how you spend your 
time, assuming you have any. 

Tom 


30 December 1981 
Beloved Founder, 

Well, this end of our nifty little 
empire is just ducky--much to report 
and too little time to do it. Having a 
block of uninterrupted time is a real 
luxury here. 

Love, Linda 


Lima 


5 February 1982 Lima 
Dear Don, 

Keeping an office here in Lima is 
fairly expensive but could probably pull 
its own weight with more publicity 
locally. There is also the problem of 
having a permanent staff member 
here. What do you think of dissolving 
this office and replacing it with 
"regional representatives" -- people 
who are here permanently with similar 
interests? 

Love, Linda 


26 Feb 1982 Lima 
Dear Don "Access" Montague, 
Now, with Serious Rigorous 


Honesty, I’m having trouble with the 
"outpost" idea myself, dissolving the 
Lima office, that is. I think the office 
does a lot of good for the SAEC 
organism as a whole -- equipment 
storage, mail drop and other services 
which endear us to the membership 
(baths being recently in demand); 
friendly chats, tea & sympathy; home 
away from home sort of stuff -- all this 
takes lots of time. Many people 
wander in here because of word-of- 
mouth, predisposed to liking the outfit 
right off the bat. They are, by in large, 
grateful and easy to enthuse -- they 
come back after a trip radiant and 
more grateful than ever. Even if the 
trip wasn’t at all ideal, they still come 
back anxious to fill you in on the 
details, as if you would appreciate their 
trials, etc., maybe more than someone 
back home. I can’t understand exactly 
why Tom feels he’s being left out of the 
heart of the org. Sure, there’s the 
occasional lemon that comes by, but 
nothing like what we have endured in 
Denver. 
Love, Linda 


Denver 
Dear Lisa, 

Your last epistle was a trifle on the 
scanty side. True, you don’t have an 
advanced digital computer with dual 
disc single-sided, _ double-density 
storage with word processing capacity, 
but we would like to know about one 
trip before you take off on another. 
We hope that the hasty scrawl prior to 
some hurried departure will not 
characterize future communications we 
receive from the Lima office, and that 
perhaps a page or two on your 
activities and club occurrences would 
not be asking too much. We speak not 
only for ourselves, but remind you that 
you have relatives in this country who 

us occasionally (usually after the 
the latest bombing) and are interested 
in any shippable remains. 

Love, Don and Linda 


January 1983 

Dear Don and Linda, 
How is the money situation in 

Denver? Please tell me as soon as 

possible how much I can deposit. If I 

don’t hear from you by the first of 

February I may go ahead and deposit 


Lima 


the last check I have here for $250. 
From the land of Inca Cola, 
Lisa 


5 July 1983 
Dear Linda, 

Lately it seems that Linda does 
what Linda wants and if others in the 
Club can work around it then that’s just 
fine. But is’s not fine because other 
people like myself are involved and I’m 
a volunteer for this organization and I 
don’t like being jerked around like I’ve 
been recently. Linda comes down on 
vacation, Linda comes back early, 
Linda will leave early and if Lisa can fit 
something in, fine. I resent it. 

So I’m feeling a lot of pressure to 
leave the Club. I get along fine in Lima 
but it’s no place to live for a long 
period of time. I don’t thrive on 
listening to other people’s stories. I 
want to see more myself. Anyone can 
run the Club if all you have to do is 
read the guide books. I feel I’ve done a 
lot in the past year to keep the Club 
running smoothly but I’m also feeling 
that it might be time to move on. 

I said I'd like to continue longer 
and that’s still true but it will have to be 
with some changes. Maybe Denver 
should be sending down $200 a month 
as an operating base so that when 
times are hard the manager’s life 
doesn’t sour, too. 

I’m sending a copy of this to Don, 
also. I don’t want you to be pissed 
about this letter because I value your 
friendship, but this is the way I feel in 
light of recent évents. I hope all is well 
and will see you soon. 

Lisa 


Cuzco 


27 July 1983 Denver 
Dear Lisa, 

You seem somewhat ticked off by 
Linda’s comings and goings. To 
paraphrase, Linda sort of does what 
she wants to and everybody else (i.e. 
you) have to accommodate themselves 
to this, or work around her schedule. 

Dear Lisa--a little history which I 
hope you can appreciate. Linda, over 
the years, has put some $10,000, money 
she earned as a nurse, into the South 
American Explorers Club, to say 
nothing of literally countless hours of 
time editing articles, correspondence, 


cleaning floors, you name it. There 
were particularly bad times. I was 
drinking, Gri was calling up 


demanding money, there was no furni- 
ture in the Club, no frig, no stove, no 
water, we were sleeping on floors and it 
was a grim situation by any standard. 
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Now I can’t expect you as a volunteer 
arriving on the scene in 1982 to shed 
any unnecessary tears over these 
bygone hard times, but the fact is that 
as far as I’m concerned Linda can do 
what she f------ well pleases anytime 
she wants for the simple reason that 
she has paid her dues many, many 
times over, and there would be no f----- 
club at all if she hadn’t for years put up 
with almost impossible odds to keep it 
afloat and made it work. Incidentally, 
there weren’t no trips in those days and 
paying the rent ($350) was a nightmare. 
God knows I’ve had my differences 
with Ms. Rosa, but understanding 
Linda’s past and present contribution 
to the club is, to say the least, 
overwhelming. 

So much for Linda. Again, I think 
you are totally off base on this subject, 
but that is not ALL that bothers me. 

You mention in the letter from 
Cuzco that "Denver should be sending 
down $200/month as an operating base 
so that when times are hard, the 
manager’s life doesn’t sour too." 

Well, that’s an __ interesting 
statement. I have in past letters 
refrained from any lengthy descriptions 
of the quality of my life up here. But 
since you have raised the issue -- 

I have been working 40 hours/week 
for "7-11" at $4/hr, more recently 
$4.20/hr. That comes to about 
$560/month. I am also typing the Peak 
& Prairie when Linda is away, and that 
brings in $115. So, perhaps you'll 
appreciate why I’m not too wild about 
sending $200 of that amount to Lima to 
boost the morale of the club manager. 
I, too, have morale that occasionally 
needs boosting. Further, I presume 
this money is for trips. Not having 
taken too many trips in the last 10 
years, I don’t propose to finance yours. 

Perhaps, though, I misread you. 
Are you suggesting the Club send down 
$200/month for the benefit of the Lima 
club manager? If so, that, too, is none 
too feasible since you might have 
noticed that expenses here more than 
cover income and it’s a constant 
struggle to amass the money to put out 
a magazine. In fact it’s a royal b---- 
working full time and doing all that’s 
required to keep the club going on this 
end. 

All the best, Don 
26 September 1983 Lima 
Dear Don, 

We have to do some serious think- 
ing and discussing of the reality of 
keeping this office alive. When things 
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were bad in the beginning of the year I 
never said much because I always told 
myself that things would pick up for us 
in June, July, and August. Instead they 
have dropped off and we still have to 
pay the rent, etc. We owe people some 
money for equipment sales and we 
have no capital to work with which is 
the worst of all. Of course we still have 
to bring in enough to keep ourselves 
fed and alive. I’m cutting back the 
office hours to try to give ourselves 
more time to hussle things up in the 
rest of the city, but I don’t know how 
much good it will do. 

The other thing that has to be 
acknowledged is that the situation has 
changed drastically since you and Linda 
were here running the Club. Most of 
the last 9 months I’ve been without 
volunteers. People don’t have to stop 
in Lima anymore and because of its 
reputation they don’t. There is too 
much to do, and to be responsible for, 
to leave it all on the shoulders of one 
person. I think we should seriously 
consider closing down the Lima office. 

Love, Lisa 


2 October 1984 
Dear Penny, 

50, Penelope, what are your 
plans? What is this we hear about 
residency? 
entails? 

It has not passed our notice that 
membership has picked up of late in 
Lima. What are finances like? Can 
the Lima office be independent? 

Much love, Don 


Denver 


Do you know what this 


26 October 1984 
Dearest Linda and Don, 

My plans, now, are to stay until 
February providing I get another 60 
day [visa] extension in December. I 
really feel like Peru is where I belong. 
The Club offers me the opportunity to 
use my skills in dealing with persons on 
a one-to-one short term basis. 

Dr. H. said he wouldn’t work here 
for any amount of money and I should 
be awarded a medal with hardship pay 
for doing it. Dr. M. agreed whole- 
heartedly. My nickname is "Chola 
Loca." 

Central Lima has turned into a 
"Hell Hole" saith Dr. H. In spite of all, 
I still love this place! And besides I am 
in LOVE with Ernesto who is my con- 


Lima 


stant companion. Ha, you knew there 
was a reason why I liked it here. 
Con mucho carifio y amor, 
Penelope 


30 October 1984 
Hola! Don, Linda, 

Just talked with Ellie...she requests 
"Please send money...we are down to 
‘zip’!" I verified the $335/month and 
she agreed we must have that amount 
EACH MONTH! And in advance, 
tambien! This does NOT include food 
or extras.....ALSO, people have the 
preconceived notion that you are 
paying me to work here and are 
appalled that I don’t receive anything 
for my efforts..except of course, a roof 
over my head! It ain’t enough.... 

What do you think I’ve been doing 
here? Twiddling my thumbs? Hell, 
I’ve kept this f------g club open for 
you. [ve made contacts with old 
members, P.R. it’s called, and am 
slowly trying to gain the support from 
them that you once had. It is a 
challenge because unfortunately you 
have alienated most of them. First and 
foremost, by not printing the magazine 
on a somewhat regular basis; 
secondly, by insulting them whenever 
the opportunity arises; and thirdly, by 
no response at all or whatsoever. 
There are many people here who 
would like to see this "Club" make a go 
of it...they really do care. They are 
pleased that I’m here and am 
attempting to make something happen. 

It boils down to MONEY. I NEED 
SOME MONEY..for me. I am not 
independently wealthy. I have exactly 
$100.00 of my own money left and 
when that fact is mentioned to Barry, 
Peter, Paolo, Ellie, etc. their reply is 
"DON’T SPEND IT" ASK DENVER 
TO PAY YOU. Okay, so now, finally 
I’ve gotten to the point where I find it 
necessary to ask. Please pay me...at 
least $100 a month. 

Con carifio, Penny 


Lima 


20 November 1984 
Dear Penny, 

Now, Penny, my sweet, when you 
went to Peru it was, as I understood, 
for a month or so of vacation. 
Needless to say, I could not anticipate 
that you would meet Ernesto and want 
a place to roost. We are, of course, 
pleased that you happen to be around 
to keep the club open, and we appre- 
ciate your efforts on the club’s behalf. 
But since you are now billing yourself 
as the club manager, let me hasten to 
impart a few home truths....[The] 


Denver 


position has always been a volunteer 
postion and has demonstrated in the 
past its ability to bring in enough dough 
to support one or two volunteers in 
modest style. True, we have had other 
volunteers, Lisa M. being one, who 
came to believe they should be paid a 
salary to travel about the continent 
making contacts. That, however, is not 
the job. Maybe someday it will be, but 
now it ain’t. We're volunteers in 
Denver, working at outside jobs, and 
we expect the volunteer in Lima to 
hustle. If, for some reason, enough 
money can’t be made, we’ll do our best 
to cover, but this is not something that 
we plan to institutionalize. 

I realize that a, lot of people have 
ideas on how the South American 
Explorers Club should be run, Talk to 
Dr. H., Connor and others as you 
indicate you have, and they can be 
relied upon to say something like "Oh, 
you’re not earning anything? How 
awful! Don and Linda should be 
sending you money, because you 
should get something for working in 
this pit." 

Well, Penny, the fact is that the 


worthy doctor and others don’t pay the. 


bills. It costs much money to put out 
the magazine, do mass mailings and all 
the other expenses involved in keeping 
the club going.... I say all this to make it 
clear that we are not wallowing in 
luxury while you starve. 

So, we will do what we can to keep 
the Lima office open. This does not 
mean, however, that we plan to send 
down $435 a month. If the Lima office 
can’t cover a good share of its own 
expenses, we will close it down. I 
believe it can pay for itself, but I may 
be wrong... 

Dr. H. just called up to inform 
Linda that it’s a crime and a shame that 
you should have to live in such a "hell 
hole." He seems rather fond of that 
phrase. Says he told Lisa the same 
thing and that that precipitated her 
departure. Well, so much for Dr. H. 
However, between you and me, I was 
in the Peace Corps in Korea. I didn’t 
have seven rooms, a stove and a frig, 
and nobody ever dropped by to tell me 
I was living in a hell hole. Also, in the 

arly days of the club, Linda and I 
urvived with no furniture, or anything 
else for that matter, no money coming 
in, and we endured. The club has 
come a long way since then. Quite 
frankly, things are a lot better now. 
We.are not running a concentration 
camp. Anyway, the club is still in its 
infancy, and we’ve never promised 


anybody anything more than we were 
prepared to deliver. Managing the club 
can be an _ infinitely rewarding, 
challenging and exciting experience for 
anybody with curiosity and a zest for 
living, It can also (and damn well has 
to) earn its keep. 

_ 1am sorry things are not to your 
liking, but let me repeat once again, we 
never expected you to end up there. 
That is a choice you made. 

As always, Don 


28 November 1984 Lima 
Dearest Linda, Don and all, 
MUCHAS GRACIAS!! Received 


the check in Tuesday’s mail and put it 
in the bank, then called Ellie. Sorry to 
say, but that just covered us through 
November...needing to reimburse Ellie 
for a couple of months, etc. Please 


send rent for December and each 

month thereafter in advance for us. I 

haven’t gotten your reply to my last 

carta, so if that is on its way, terrific! 
Con carifio, Penny 


24 April 1985 Lima 
Dear Denver, 

Or perhaps I should say dear 
SAEC, but somehow I don’t feel that’s 
the heading either, what explorers? 
What South America? I have come to 
the conclusion that this establishment 
is a fraud and its only aim its to 
subsidize a gringa love nest and fleece 
as many travelers as is possible. 

I don’t know what yarns have been 
told up there, but apparently you are a 
pushover for a hustler. The vibes that 
leave this place after an encounter with 
the lady are all bad. Non-members are 
stunned by the hustle and down right 
rudeness of the representative of your 
club. I’m surprised there isn’t a charge 
for peeing, but please don’t mention 
this as I don’t want to give any more 
money making ideas to anyone. 

Just talked with you, I’m feeling 
better about a few things, although I 
felt there was a hesitation in your voice 
about your decision. Better to change 
now than be terribly sorry later. We 
have just received a commitment from 
a super person to be manager from the 
end of June until at least Thanksgiving. 

For the sake of the SAEC, it is 
not too late to back out of your 
agreement. In fact, it is your duty to 
your membership and for credibility in 
the future, if there is to be a future. 

Thank you for Lima, Anne 


19 July 1985 
Dear Don, 
..And now for the‘good news. I’m 
very busy here and the club is doing 
well. This past week the Club made 
LOTS of money so I have enough to 
pay Hilary plus August and September 
rent. And, believe it or not...there’s 
still some left over. So, if you would 
like, I can send you back the $300. 
Love, Ethel 


Lima 


17 August 1985 
Dear Don and Linda, 

Enclosed please find $80. This is 
the third letter [’ve sent with money. 
Have they all reached you? It’s slower 
than July but signing up more 
members. 

Love, Ethel 


Lima 


25 October 1985 
Dear Don and Linda, 

I’ve got lots of money stashed away 
(enough to cover about 2 months 
expenses) and I’m following Don’s 
advice to live it up a little. Went out 
for dinner and purchased cassettes to 
record music from the radio. 

Love, Ethel 


Lima 


23 November 1985 
Dear Linda, 

I’m relieved to hear that you’ve re- 
ceived the checks. It worries me a little 
sending them through the mail. Since 
the Club has an incredible stash of 
cash, it makes more sense to send the 
checks to you. I have around $800 in 
dollars (cash). I had just over $1000 
but October and November have been 
slow. 

Love, Ethel 
P.S. if you are low on dollars, give me a 
call and I can send a few hundred up 
with José. 


Lima 


13 September 1986 
Dear Don and Linda, 

This will be my last letter I will 
write to you as Club Manager. John 
and Betsy arrive tomorrow. 

I want to thank you for giving me 
the opportunity of working at the Club. 

Your foresight in starting such a 
Club, then devoting your life (or at 
least ten years) to it has impressed me 
greatly. I’m one of your greatest fans, 
for after working at the Club, I 
appreciate all the more what you have 
done and what you are doing. 

All my love, Ethel a 
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& TIPS & NOTES & TIPS & NOTES & TIPS 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


SWM, 27-TAN muscular hiker, kayaker 
seeks attractive professional for strolls 
along Incan byways and highways and 
kayaking trips in Patagonia. Prefer 
woman with kayak. Send picture of 
kayak. 


The above ad is acceptable, not 
flattering, but...acceptable. However, 
need we say that certain ads will have 
to be bounced as a matter of discretion, 
and you know what kind of ads we are 
referring to, so don’t push us. No 
GWM for romps in the afternoon stuff. 
After all we are prepared to offer 
members free advertising. That is, the 
first 25 words free and anything above 
that generous allowance will cost a 
mere twenty-five cents per word. For 
non-members and subscribers the cost 
is twenty-five cents a word. 

Send payment with ad copy and 
include name, address, membership 
number and phone number. Deadline 
for SAE 16 is December 15, 1987. 
Deadline for SAE 17 is March 15, 
1988. 


NO MONEY DOWN 


GOOD NEWS. Peruvian customs are 
making it especially easy on kayakers, 
mountaineers, hang-gliding enthusiasts, 
skiers, in short, many of the members 
of the South American Explorers Club. 
The sort of sports equipment that once 
raised eyebrows, caused minor officials 
to smile and rub their palms in joyful 
anticipation, can now be brought in for 
a period of up to 90 days as matter of 
course, with little more formality than a 
quickly scrawled certificate issued at 
the point of entry. Even better, the 
same sort of treatment is awarded all 
sorts of vehicles from the family car to 
off-road recreational 4x4 wheel go- 
anywhere jeeps and even a full bus. 
What this means is that the huge 
deposit once demanded and enforced 
has been dropped. 

So if you have a bus and hope to 
pay for your trip, take note of the 
following. Peru no longer limits the 


quantity of handicrafts that can be 
taken out of the country. Think about 
it. 


FARE OF FLYING 


AIR FARES: A round trip ticket from 
either Miami or New York to Caracas, 
Venezuela costs $279 on VIASA. 

Faucett, AeroPeru and Eastern all 
fly non-stop Miami-Lima. If you travel 
on certain days (usually Tuesday or 
Wednesday) and plan on staying under 
30 days, the round trip fare is $359. 
AeroPeru has a special ticket for $759 
from Miami which allows travel to the 
following cities out of Lima: La Paz, 
Santiago, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paolo, 
Caracas, Bogota, Guayaquil, Panama 
City, Mexico City, and one city in Peru. 
This ticket is valid for 45 days. 

Aerolineas Argentinas has a 
round trip ticket to Buenos Aires for 
$854 from Miami and $903 from New 
York. An additional $290 purchases 
unlimited flights within Argentina for 
30 days. 

LanChile has a restricted, ticket 
for $854 round trip Miami-Santiago. 
Their "Visit Chile" fare, which must be 
purchased outside the country. is $299. 

Suriname Airways charges $475 
round trip, Miami-Surinam for a ticket 
with many restrictions, and $500 round 
trip for a ticket with fewer restrictions. 

Varig’s least expensive round trip 
ticket Miami-Rio is $812. An airpass 
good for internal flight in Brazil, 21 
days, no restrictions, sells for $330 with 
your international ticket. 


RIO RIVAL 


WANT TO SAMBA into the wee 
hours of the morning, watch the sun 
rise over the Atlantic, gyrate to earthy 
rhythms, swill southern spirits to 
excess, and cast aside all higher forms 
of human intercourse? Then you will 
want to experience Carnival in Brazil, 
held in early or mid-February. The 
best place for this is Salvador. Not as 
spectacular or touristy as Rio, it’s more 
a people’s Carnival -- less commercial, 
the real thing. Still like Rio, high 


decibel pop and samba assault the ear 
drum 24 hours a day so you won’t miss 
anything. 

Prefertowatch? Book aroomalong 
the parade route on Rua Chile or 7 de 
Setembro. A word of caution, From 
noon on, milling crowds are the rule. 
Leave valuables in your room. Violent 
crime is rare, however. Food? Buy it 
in the streets unless you prefer to eat in 
your hotel. Stores and restaurants are 
wisely boarded up for the duration. To 
be assured of getting any lodging, book 
at least a week in advance. 

If you are going to Rio, try to get 
there November through January, i.e. 
before Carnival. This way you can 
enjoy watching the people practice 
samba and avoid all of the madness. 


MORE FOR LESS 


VISITORS TO Cuzco may remember 
the Cuzco visitor ticket which cost 
US$10.00 and was good for ten days. 
Well, outrage that it was, it may now be 
looked upon as a bargain, because it 
still costs US$10, but it’s only good for 
five days. The Incas would not have 
approved. 


DIAL A MAP 


FLORIDA STATE University has 
digitized maps on South America, 
computer generated maps with country 
and provincial boundaries. According 
to Jim Anderson, Cartographic 
Director, information on national parks 
was recently added. 

Since the maps are in digitized 
form, they can be generated at varying 
scales -- up to 41 X 31 inches (104 X 79 
cm) -- and can be plotted on mylar or 
paper. The cost is $75 for the first map 
and $50 for each additional map. 
There are additional charges for data 
manipulation such as changing type 
size, adding new data, etc. 

Accuracy of the data is not 
uniform throughout South America. 

(Address: Florida _ State 
University, Florida Resources and 
Environmental Analysis Center, 
Tallahassee, FL 32306.) 


CLASSIFIEDS 


I WOULD LIKE TO GET IN TOUCH with 
geologists/geographers who have worked on 
coastal rivers, flood deposits, or evidence of past 
El Nifios. Contact Lisa Ely, 1215 El Waverly 
St., Tucson, AZ 85719. Tel: (602) 882-3836. 


I AM INTERESTED IN ARTICLES or info on 
Caladonia Bay in Panama and the head 
shrinking tribes in Ecuador. Mark Smith, 1300 
N. 12th Street, Suite 624, Phoenix, AZ 85006. 


LOOKING FOR RELIABLE EXPORT 
contacts in Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, and 
Ecuador. Write to Phil Lundberg, Picchu 
Alpaca, 211 1/2 W. 1st St., Duluth, MN 55802. 


LA BRISA LODGE in the heart the Amazon 
near the Ucayali River. Swimming, fishing, 
jungle tours. River trips 1-30 days. SAEC 
members get 15% discount. For reservations or 
info: La Brisa, Connor & Mary Nixon, Casilla 
202, Pucallpa, Peru. 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and 
Peruvian handicrafts. 12550 Zuni, Northglenn, 
CO 80234. Tel: (303) 457-8390. 


WE WANT TO BUY PROPERTY in Peru and 
are hoping someone could steer us in the right 
direction. Nadine McNulty-Petty, RR. #2 
Brampton, Ontario, Canada L6V 1A1. 


CABINENT MAKER is interested in seeing 
similar work/techniques in Peru and Bolivia. 
Please contact Ralph Kopp, 603 Adams, Rapid 
City, SD 57701 USA. 


I WOULD TO TEACH English, preferably in 
Ecuador. Would consider Peru, Venezuela, or 
Colombia. Have BA in English. Matthew 
Bennett, 36-95 29th St., Astoria, NY 11106 


EXPLORER’S INN. World records: 547 
species birds; 1110 butterflies; 103 dragon-flies. 
In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. Contact Peruvian  Safaries, 
Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330. 


MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo 
& Conibo Indian Art of Peru’s Jungle. 
Traditional Ceramics & Textiles. For info, 
write: Maroti-Shobo, Casilla 60, Pucallpa, Peru, 
or Telex PERU attention telephone 6551. 


BRADT BOOKS: Backpack in Peru & Bolivia, 
Backpack in Venezuela, Colombia & Ecuador, 
Backpack in Mexico & Central America, 
Backpack in Chile & Argentina, Climbing & 
Hiking in Ecuador. These titles and more, plus 
maps. Bradt Enterprises: 41 Nortoft Rd., 
Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks SL9 OLA, England. 


HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. 
Tel: 27-9033. Located in central downtown. 
Safe, clean and comfortable. Single Room $15, 
Double $20. Includes breakfast. 


CENTER FOR Archaeoastronomy, Box X, 
College Park, MD 20740. Journal with news, 
expedition reports, articles, reviews, conference 
reports. One year: $20 individuals, $30 libraries 
& institutions. Outside US add $3 for postage. 


LOOKING FOR INFO, anecdotes, newspaper 
clips, photos, etc. on exploits of Butch Cassidy, 
the Sundance Kid, Kid Curry, Richard Perkins 
and other members of the U.S. outlaw gang, the 
Wild Bunch, reportedly active in much of South 
America. Contact: Dan Buck & Anne Meadows, 
100 Tenth St. SE, Washington, DC 20003. 


I AM FRENCH, traveling for the past 5 years. 
Travel & underwater photography are my 
specialty. I will be in Peru 12/87 for 34 months. 
I would enjoy company. If interested in joining 
me, write: Veronique Deplanne, 2320 Wyoming 
Ave., Washington, DC 20008. 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB is 
gathering info on non-profit groups researching 
or working in S. America. Send us info on your 
org. or project. SAEC, Casilla 3714, Lima 100, 
Peru, or 1510 York St., Denver, CO 80206 USA. 


CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to 
members, each additional word is $0.25. Ads for 
subscribers and non-members cost $0.25 per 
word. Non-profit orgs. may advertise for free at 
the Club's discretion. Please send payment with 
copy. Ads for SAE #16 must be received 
before December 15, 1987. Ads for SAE #17 
must be received before March 15, 1988. 


SIIII I 


TAMIBO TREK 


OLLANTAY TAMBO 


PERU 


Treks and tours in Peru and Bolivia for expert and amateur; anthropologists, 
archaeologists, birdwatchers, agriculturalists, naturalists, weavers, spinners, and 
those interested in the fine arts and ceramics. We will write itineraries to your 


specifications. 


For further information, please contact: TAMBO TREKS, Casilla 912, Cusco, Peru. 


Telex: 52207, Telephone 233350. 


Peru’s Leading Monthly Guide 


A Publication of Lima Tours S.A. 
Belen 1040, Teléfono: 27-6720, Lima 


‘ylaleleclsarcm Viajes | turismo sa 


Some people come to Peru to watch birds— 


others to see art treasures. 


We work with these specialized 


groups—and many more. 


Contact Us: 
Camino Real 348, Centro Camino Real, 15th Floor, San 
Isidro, Peru; (Postal Address: P. O. Box 10065, Lima); 
Tel: 42-70-90; Cable PANORAMA 


NEWS SHORTS 


GETTING THE POINT 


THE STOVALL Museum of Science 
and History at the University of 
Oklahoma recently returned archaeolo- 
gical artifacts to Ecuador. One of the 
very few museums ever to do this, the 
Stovall Museum has housed the 79,000 
items for over 25 years. The collection 
consists of artifacts from the El Inga 
archaeological site in Ecuador and 
includes large numbers of obsidian and 
chipped basalt projectile points and 
other items which prove the existence 
of prehistoric settlement. Similar 
artifacts have also been found in Chile, 
providing evidence of human migration 
along the coast. 

The Ecuadorian government will 
pay homage to archaeologist Robert E. 
Bell for his contribution to Ecuadorian 
archaeology. Bell investigated El Inga 
in 1960. He is now curator of the 
Stovall Museum. 


AERIAL BURIAL 


A MOUNTAINEERING expedition 
which scaled Aconcagua in 1985 
reported the discovery of an Inca tomb 
at 5,600 meters. This led to a second 
expedition organized by Dr. Juan 
Schobinger, Director of the Instituto de 
Arqueologia of the Universidad 
Nacional de Cuyo. 

Schobinger, a well known expert 
in high altitude remains, found two 
small semi-circular stone walls. In the 
fragmentary remains, he also discover- 
ed the funerary bundle of a child 
between 8-10 years. X-rays reveal the 
body to be flexed, the head resting on 
the knees with arms crossed. A beaded 
necklace hangs around the neck. 

Excavations of the site uncovered 
several human figurines wrapped in 
small colored blankets, well preserved 
and decorated with red feathers. Other 
finds included three small llama 
figures, one of metal and two of shell. 

The Mt. Aconcagua discovery is 
one more example of what appears to 
be a high mountain sanctuary. The 
body is probably that of a victum of 
ritual sacrifice. 
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Other Incan tombs with funerary 
furnishings have been discovered on 
Picchu Picchu in Peru (5,600 meters), 
Licanc4bur volcano.on the Chile/ 
Bolivia border (5,980 meters), Cerro 
del Plomo northwest of Santiago Chile 
(5,400 meters) and various other 
Andean peaks. 


CREDIT DUE 


IN WHAT MAY quite possibly be the 
most important and far reaching 
ecological development of the decade, 
the Bolivian government and a non- 
profit United States conservation grou 
known as Conservation International, 
signed an agreement covering 3.7 
million acres of tropical lowlands. 

Conservation International pur- 
chased $650,000 of Bolivia’s $4 billion 
foreign debt. In return, Bolivia agreed 
to set aside three areas near the Bene 
Biosphere Reserve. 

This "debt-for-nature" concept, as 
it is being called, could well have 
impact the world over, since it 
addresses two critical problems: the 
enormous foreign indebtedness of 
many Third World countries and the 
rapid destruction of tropical rainforests 
and other ecologically sensitive areas. 


In the U.S. Senate, legislation is 
being introduced that would give tax 
credit to commerical banks that forgive 
foreign debts of countries agrecing to 
protect wildlife areas. 


Wildlife and conservation 
organizations were quick to recognize 
the importance of the debt-for-nature 
swap. Third World countries pressured 
to pay off massive foreign debts have 
frequently exploited their delicate 
natural resources in quick fix solutions. 


The resulting damage to natural 
reserves has been disastrous. 

The money exchanged for the 3.7 
million acres is but a fraction of multi- 
billion dollar debt. Nonetheless, the 
$650,000 debt was purchased for 
Conservation International for 
$100,000, a whopping 85% discount. 

The swapped lands will serve as 
buffer zones around the Bene 
Biosphere Reserve which is home to 
the Shimane Indians. The area is 
habitat to some 500 species of birds 
and supports a number of endangered 
plant and animal species. 

The Bolivian government under 
the new arrangement will hold title to 
the areas and administer them in 
partnership with Bolivian Association 
for the Conservation of Nature. 
Conservation International will be an 
official advisor. 


TRAVELERS ADVISORY 


MOBILITY International USA is an 
international non-profit organization 
dedicated to helping disabled people 
participate in leisure travel and 
international educational exchange. It 
offers a travel and referral service, 
penfriend clearinghouse, news of 
international workcamp o nings, etc. 

For information, write: Mobility 
International USA, Box 3551, Eugene, 
Oregon 97403, USA. 


OF TREE, I SING 


WE’VE HEARD the grim story 
before. Twenty-six million acres of 
tropical forest lost each year, rising 
CO2 levels, higher temperatures, melt- 
ing poles, death. 

Enter Leucaena leucocephala -- 
the ‘wonder tree.’ Native to Mexico 
where it was known to the Maya and 
Zapotec, the tree is being billed as a 
speedy solution to world problems. 

Fast-growing (one variety can 
reach a height of 18 meters in six to 
eight years), it seems to offer an 
answer to clear-cutting practices of 
fragile Amazonian forests. But L. 
leucocephala is not called the wonder 
tree simply because it grows fast. Its 
wood is suitable for paper pulp, 
lumber, furniture, firewood, and 
charcoal. Cattle can eat its leaves, and 
what they don’t eat can be used as 
fertilizer. Stands of L. leucocephala 
help prevent soil erosion and increase 
moisture penetration. Also, it is a good 
nurse crop for coffee and cacao. 

Not enough? Its seed can be 


ground into flour, toasted or popped 
like popcorn, or used as a coffee 
substitute. 

There are, however, a few draw- 
backs. High consumption of the leaves 
causes stomach problems for cattle, 
and excessive comsumption of the 
beans and seed pods can cause hair 
loss in humans. 


PERU IN RUINS 


PERU’S Instituto Nacional de Cultura 
has published a detailed archaeological 
map of northern Peru showing monu- 
ments and ruin sites. Additional maps 
covering the rest of the country will be 
printed in the future. 


OLD ADOBE 


THE FIRST Paracas-decorated archi- 
tecture found on the entire southern 
coast is being excavated by University 
of California archaeologist Sarah 
Massey. Massey is now cleaning and 
documenting an adobe pyramid 
covered with elaborate sculptured 
designs dating to the early Paracas 
culture, 550 to 250 B.C. 

The pyramid is located in the 
desert south of the Ica Valley. It 
measures four meters in height and 20 
X 18 meters at the base. Along the 


lower level, Massey has found a series 
of anthropomorphic designs: a monkey, 
a feline creature, birds and a wasp. 
One design shows a skull surrounded 
by knives. 

The sculptured pyramid is one of 
eleven rectangular structures identified 
by Massey while mapping the 100- 
hectare site. 
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Did He? 


Or Didn’t He? 


History is silent about whether J. P. Morgan wore a LEG POUCH, but if you have 
anything to protect, you shouldn’t be without one. 


The key to becoming a millionaire is to keep what you got and get more, so if you 
want to become a millionaire or simply not sink lower economically than you already 
are, YOU NEED A LEG POUCH! 


A LEG POUCH is. . .well. . .a pouch that is held comfortably just below your knee 
by a soft, broad elastic band. Roomy enough to hold your blue chip stocks, travelers 
cheques, passport and money, to say nothing of your loose sapphires, it lets you 
stride through thief-ridden market places, bus depots, etc., and sneer at pickpockets. 
Best of all, it gives you the peace of mind that what is yours will stay yours. 


Be like J.P. and order today. Sturdy handmade denim pouch with convenient velcro 
fastener. You'll be richer for owning one. "A dollar saved is a dollar earned." J.P. 


TO ORDER, SEE CATALOG AT BACK OF MAGAZINE. 
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TRIP REPORTS 


Going into a strange area? Well, it’s good to know what travelers before you found. Learning from experience, it’s called, and somebody else’s, to boot. 
This simple home truth is what has made Club Trip Reports so successful. We now have Trip Reports on all sorts of subjects, as you will see by perusing 
the following list. Now, if you are wise, and planning a trip, you can cash in on this incredible resource. Trip Reports can be obtained virtually at the cost 
of reproduction, that is, ten cents per page plus postage. Not a bad deal for information which could, in certain circumstances, literally save your life or 
spare you a bout of diarrhea or, never to be sneezed at, save you money. Certain conditions apply. You must be a member (we will check) to order Trip 
Reports, and please note each Trip Report is only listed once, ¢.g. Richard Chastain’s Trip Report on “Lake Titicaca - Atacama Desert" is listed only 
under Bolivia but, in fact, contains valuable information on Puno, Peru, and Chile. Also note that Peru Trip Reports are listed by Departments (States). 
This is not the case with other countries. Due to space limitations, we are unable to list all of Peru in this issue. The rest will make it into Issue #16. 
We will update the entire list of Trip Reports in future issues. 


Name Area Pages Date 
ARGENTINA 

Robyn Keen Tucuman - Salta 1 = Feb 86 
Helen Cregger Buenos Aires Feb 86 
Robyn Keen Buenos Aires 2 Feb 86 
Linn Hammergren _— Buenos Aires 2 Mar 86 
David Mullaney Buenos Aires 1 Jan 86 
Carla McLean Buenos Aires 2 Feb 87 
Marc Greenblatt Buenos Aires 2 Feb 87 
Wendall Gelderman —_ Buenos Aires - Iguazu 1 May 86 
Henrik Hahn Iguazu Falls 1 Feb 86 
Shawn Johnson Buenos Aires to Bolivian Border 1 Mar 86 
Alexandra Green Aconcagua 2 = Jan 87 
Mark Valdez Aconcagua 2 = dDec 86 
Stan Olsen Aconcagua 1 Jan 87 
Steve Kramer Aconcagua 1 Mar 86 
Geof Bartram Aconcagua 2 Mar 86 
Helen Cregger Lake Region - Feb & 
Robyn Keen Bariloche - Refugio Frey 2 Jan&6 
Geof Bartram Bariloche 2 ~—-*Feb 86 
Linn Hammergren _ Bariloche 2 Mar 8&6 
Carla McLean Bariloche 2 Feb 87 
Robyn Keen Patagonia to Lake District 1 Feb 86 
Sandrine Tiller Patagonia to Buenos Aires 1 Feb 87 
Robyn Keen Los Glaciers National Park 2 ~— Jan 86 
Betsy Putnam Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego 1 Feb 87 
Bill Ragen Mt. Fitzroy 3 Jun 87 
Bill Ragen Tierra del Fuego nt Jun 87 
Robyn Keen Tierra del Fuego 1 Jan 86 
Shawn Johnson Tierra del Fuego 2 Mar 86 
Roger Chastain Tierra del Fuego 2 May 87 
BOLIVIA 

Beth Wimberly La Paz 20 | Niarse 
Dalyn Simmons La Paz 1 Jun 86 
Debdbie Hill La Paz 1° Decks 
Carla McLean La Paz 2 Oct 86 
Bret Caldwell La Paz and Skiing 1 Dec 86 
Henrik Hahn Skiing Chacaltaya 1 Jan 86 
Kim MacQuarrie La Paz - Tiahuanuco 2) Jane 
Francesca Varcoe Takesi Trail 2  julse 
Chris Croome Takesi Trail 2 Sep 85 
Jason Heavens Takesi Trail 1 Feb 86 
Gillian Horne La Cumbre - Coroico 2 Oct 86 
Denis Richardson La Cumbre - Coroico 1 = 

J & J Dolinski La Paz - Mt. Huayna, Potosi 1 tunes 
Dalyn Simmons Potosi 1 Jun 86 
Robyn Keen Potosi 2 ~=Mar 86 
Kim MacQuarrie Potosi 2 Jan 87 
Carla McLean Cochabamba 2 Nov&6 
Carla McLean Sucre 2 Dec 86 
Mark Lilley Titicaca Hike 2 Aug 85 
Anonymous Lake Titicaca 1 Feb 86 
Jeannette Franks Lake Titicaca 2 jul 86 
Gillian Horne Santa Cruz to Corumba 1 Nov286 
Dave Molesworth Santa Cruz to Copacabana 2  julg7 
Louis Zitzevancih Santa Cruz - La Paz - Lima 1 Oct 85 
Roger Chastain Lake Titicaca - Atacama Desert 2 Apr87 
Donna Maher Bolivia - Chile Border Crossing 1 Aug 86 
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Tim Tarrant-Willis 
Eric Sandburg 
Richard Hornabrook 
Shawn Johnson 
Gillian Horne 


BRAZIL 


Bill Best 
Bill Best 
Dennison Berwick 


Richard Hornabrook 


Eric Sandberg 
Gidon Cohen 
Louis Zitzzevancih 
Gillian._Horne 
Wendall Gelderman 
Kristen Olafson 
Barbara Brennan 
Louis Zitzevancih 
Sandrine Tiller 
Sandrine Tiller 
Louis Zitzevancih 
Helen Cregger 
John Davidge 
Beth Wimberly 
Louis Zitzevancih 
Estelle Young 
Diane Pan 

Louis Zitzevancih 
Gillian Horne 
Gillian Horne 
Gillian Horne 


CHILE 


Jill Tanner 

Jill Tanner 
Doug Powell 
Kal Dorliker 
Adrian Mythen 
Carla Leclair 
David Malecki 
David Mullaney 
Kal Dorliker 
Roger Chastain 
Henrik Hahn 
Robyn Keen 
Roger Chastain 
Chris Leggett 
Linn Hammergren 
David Mullaney 
Sandrine Tiller 
Carla McLean 
Kristen Olafson 
Cregger/Wimberly 
John Davidge 
Robyn Keen 
Sandrine Tiller 
Robyn Keen 
Doug Powell 
John Kunkel 


Border Crossing with Chile 
La Paz to Arica 

Puno - Copacabana - La Paz 
Villazon - Copacabana 


Tam Flight Guayaramerin - La Paz 


Amazon: Manaus - Tabatinga 
Amazon: Tabatinga - Iquitos 
Rio Negro - Manaus - San Gabriel 
Amazon: Atalaya, Peru - Belem 
Amazonas 

Trans Amazonian Highway 
Pantanal 

Pantanal 

Campo Grande - Corumba 
Salvador 

Salvador 

Salvador 

Salvador 

Bahia - Puerto Seguro 

Coast Between Salvador and Rio 
Rio De Janiero - Bahia 

Rio De Janiero - Car Rental 
Rio De Janiero 

Rio De Janiero 

Puerto Alegre - Rio 

Sao Paulo - Lima, Via Bolivia 
Rio to Santa Cruz, Bolivia 
Brazil/Bolivia Border 
Brazil/Paraguay Border 

Various Hotels and Buses 


Lauca National Park - Putre 
Lauca National Park - La Paz 
Lauca National Park 

Lauca National Park 

Lauca National Park 

N. Chile to Bolivia 
Chile/Bolivia Train 

Arica 

Arica to Santiago 

Calama -Puerto Montt - Arica 
Salta - Calama 


Antofagasta - San Pedro de Atacama 


Atacama Desert 
Atacama 

Santiago 

Santiago 

Santiago 

Santiago 

Santiago - Lake District 
Santiago - Puerto Montt 
Rio Bio Bio 

Temuco - Chol Chol 
Temuco - Pucon 

Pucon - Villarica 

Lake District 

Lake District 
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Sep 85 
Apr 86 
Jan 86 
Mar 86 


Sandrine Tiller 
Robyn Keen 
Linn Hammergren 
Jordan Lewis 
Robyn Keen 
Brian Hill 

Robyn Keen 
Anonymous 
John Davidge 
Shawn Johnson 
Robyn Keen 
Barbara Brennan 
Wendall Gelderman 
Bill Ragen 
Robyn Keen 
Roger Chastain 
Adrian Mythen 
Sandrine Tiller 
Roger Chastain . 
Robyn Keen 
Ernest Seeman 


COLOMBIA 


Tobias Hollwarth 
Tobias Hollwarth 
Gilbert Monroe 
Michael Graham 
Peter Nicholas 
Mike Austin 


ECUADOR 


Holly Freifeld 
Don Arnosti 
Robyn Keen 
Nancy Billings 
Helen Cregger 
Jeannette Franks 
Karen Stallan 
Gina Deferrari 
Denis Richardson 
Betsy Putnam 
Megan Elsea 
Robert Monk 
Bob Denberg 
Holly Freifeld 
Olivier Chabert 
Mark Valdez 
Sarah Lauchlin 
Gidon Cohen 
Greg Abramovitch 
Ken Meyers 
Shawn Johnson 
Betsy Putnam 
Peter Liss 

Betsy Wagenhauser 
Steve Gaynor 
Carol Parker 
Mark Valdez 

Bill Ragen 

Carla McLean 
Anya Schoolman 
Peter Liss 

Betsy Wagenhauser 
Sarah Lauchlin 
Betsy Wagenhauser 
Christy Sellers 
Sarah Lauchlin 
Bill Ragen 

Terry Johnson 
Andy Kahn 
Charisty Sellers 
Mark Valdez 


Lake District 

Valdivia, Corral, Niebla 

Puerto Montt 

Coast to Lago Todos Los Santos 
Chiloe 

Puerto Montt - Coihaique 

Boat Ride, Pto. Montt - Pto. Natales 
Boat Ride, Pto. Montt - Pto. Natales 
Pto. Montt - Pt. Arenas 

Pto. Montt - Pt. Arenas 

Pto. Aisen - San Rafael Glacier 


Quellon - Chacabuco 
Torres del Paine 
Torres del Paine 
Torres del Paine 
Torres del Paine 
Torres del Paine 


Torres del Paine, Punta Arenas 
Punta Arenas - Puerto Natales 
Puerto Natales - Punta Arena 
Letter about Chile Trip 


Medellin - Bégota 


Bus, Lima - Quito - Bogota 


Barbacoas, etc. 


Costa Rica - Cartagena 


Darien Gap 
Darien Gap 


Galapagos 
Galapagos 
Galapagos 
Galapagos 
Gal4pagos 
Galapagos 
Galapagos 
Galapagos 
Galapagos 
Galapagos 
Galapagos 
Galapagos 
Centro Oriente 
Jungle, Lago Agrio 
Misahualli 
Misahualli 
Misahualli 
Oriente 
Oriente 
Oriente 
Oriente 
Oriente 
Oriente 
Otavalo 
Cotopaxi 
Cotopaxi 
Cotopaxi 
Altar 
Quito 
Quito 
Quito 
Quito 


Quito - Laguna Quilotoa 


Cuenca 
Central Ecuador 


Las Cajas National Park 
Las Cajas National Park 
Las Cajas National Park 


Coast of Ecuador 
Guayaquil, Salinas 
Western Lowlands 
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Robyn Keen 

Carla McLean 
Anonymous 

Betsy Wagenhauser 
Robyn Keen 

Petra Soesemann 


PARAGUAY 


Henrik Hahn 
Barbara Pawulska 
Kristen Olafson 
Don Mellien 
Henrik Hahn 
Henrik Hahn 
Henrik Hahn 
Gillian Horne 
David Molesworth 


PERU 
Amazonas 


Cari Starace 
Sandrine Tiller 
Holly Freifeld 
Eric Sandberg 
Charles Motley 
Christy Sellers 
Mark Philpott 
Kelvin Whitford 
Bob Denberg 
James Miller 


Ancash, Peru 


Jeff Glass 
Rory Gibson 
Sam Hoste 
Chris Musson 
Prager Oron 
Paul Heesaker 
Luis Felipe 
Frank Marics 
John Davidge 
John Davidge 
Chris Musson 
Vernon Fawcett 


Bret Caldwell 
Charles Brod 
Charles Brod 
John Kunkel 
Betsy Wagenhauser 
Sam Hoste 

Frank Marics 
Crag Jones 

John Wright 

Joan Norman 
Mark De-La-Warr 
Sandrine Tiller 
Andrew Morrison 
Wayne Curtis 
Carol Parker 
Carla McLean 
Dalyn Simmons 


Loja - Vilcabamba 


A Sample of Eeuadorian Burea 
Lima to Quito on Local Flights 


Peru/Ecuador Border 
Peru/Ecuador Border 


Piura, Peru - Macara - Quito 


Asuncion 


Asuncién 

Asuncién 

Asunci6n - Iguazu 

Chaco 

Trinidad 

Encarnacion, C.P. Stroessner 
Paraguay/Brazil Border 
Paraguay 


Chachapoyas 

Cajamarca - Chachapoyas 
Kuelap, etc. 

Kuelap, etc. 

Kuelap 

Gran Vilaya, almost 

Boat from Imacita to Nieva 
Pusac - Leimabamba 


Cordillera Huayhuash 
Cordillera Huayhuash 
Cordillera Huayhuash 
Cordillera Huayhuash 
Cordillera Huayhuash 
Cordillera Huayhuash 
Cordillera Huayhuash 
Cordillera Huayhuash 
Cordillera Huayhuash 
Contract for Arriero 
Olleros to Chavin 
Lianganuco - Santa Cruz 
Llanganuco - Santa Cruz 
Lianganuco - Santa Cruz 
Colcabamba - Piscobamba; Chavin 
Ulta Trek 

Huaraz - Chancos 
Macara - Chancos (in German) 
Macara - Carhuaz 

Cojup to Laguna Paccacocha 
Laguna Churup 
Lianguanuco - Lago 69 
Mt. Pisco 

Huascaran 

Pukaraju 

Alpamayo - Kitaraju 
Pitec - Huntar 
Quebrada Rajucolta 
Ishinca Valley 

ishinca Quebrada 
Huaraz 

Huaraz 

Huaraz 

Huaraz 

Huaraz 

Huaraz 
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Jun 87 


Greg Hushka Huaraz 1 
Gerrit Bolin Huaraz 2 
Beth Wimberly Huaraz 2 
Tracy Masters Horsebackriding, Huaraz 2 
Brian Milne Corongo 4 
Mark Lilley Hike to Canon del Pato 1 
Patrick Von Schenck _ Rio Santa 1 
Mark De-La-Warr Monterry 1 
Robyn Keen Chavin 1 
James Miller San Luis Section of Inca Trail 1 
James Miller Banos - Huaraz 2 
James Miller Karst of Shallishtacunan 2 
Apurimac, Peru 5 
Ranier Hostnig Chalhuanca 

Arequipa, Peru 

James Miller El Misti 

Colin Smith El Misti 

Nick Hauwert El Misti 

Eliot Frymire El Misti 

Tim Tarrent-Willis El Misti 

Henrik Hahn El Misti 

Bill Best Chachani 

Rolfe Glover Chachani 

David Lescinsky Valley of the Volcanoes 

Mark Lilley Camana - Chivay Trek 

Richard Hornabrook Colca Canyon 

Brian Keane Colca Canyon 

Erica Caldwell Colca Canyon 

Hal Lescinsky Colca Canyon 

Gerhard Leitner Cotahuasi Canyon 

Willi Mayrhofer Petroglyphs Toro Muerto 

Henrik Hahn Petroglyphs 

Henrik Hahn Sabandia Mill 

Rob Rachowiecki Mollendo - Mejia 

Joanna Gurney Southern Coast near Chala 

Crag Jones Arequipa - Lima 

Estele Young Arequipa - Tacna - Chile 

Keith Winter Arequipa - Puno, etc. 

Francois Odendaal Amazon Source to Sea Expediton 
Ayacucho, Peru 

Michel Alexiades Pampas Galeras 

Martin Trew Ayacucho 

Dalyn Simmons Huancayo - Ayacucho 


Cajamarca, Peru 


Marc Greenblatt 
Sandrine Tiller 
Christy Sellers 
Grant Smith 
James Miller 
Max Gunther 
Lars Bergstrom 


Cuzco, Peru 


Elizabeth Marr 
Willi Mayrhofer 
Rory Gibson 
Frans Diel 

CJ. Wilson 
Simon Thomas 
Hans Verick 
Colin Price 

Bill Ragen 
Buck Sanford 
Robyn Keen 
Steve Gaynor 
Rory Gibson 
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Cajamarca 

Cajamarca 

Cajamarca 

Cajamarca - Trujillo 

Marca Huamachuco 

Cutervo National Park - Kuclap 
Cutervo National Park 


Auzangate 
Auzangate 
Auzangate 
Auzangate 
Auzangate 
Auzangate 
Auzangate 
Auzangate 
Auzangate 
Auzangate 
Auzangate 
Cord. Vilcanota 
Inca Trail 
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Keith Winter 
Carol Parker 

J.C. Calder 

Colin Price 
Gillian Horne 
Barbara Pawulska 
Kal Dorliker 
Jeannette Franks 
Robyn Keen 
Jennifer Clements 
Carla Leclair 
Henrik Hahn 
David Mullaney 
Hushka 

Henrik Hahn 
Paul Ackland 
Mike Smith 

Peter Gold 
Andrew Waterworth 
Richard Hoile 
Colin Price 

Bret Caldwell 
Robyn Keen 
Robyn Keen 
Barry Walker 
Mark Lilley 

Carol Parker 
Crag Jones 

Kim MacQuarrie 
Michael Waters 
Pamela Krop 
Kristen Olafson 
Richard Hornabrook 
Kevin Smith 
Erica Caldwell 
Gillian Horne 
Gillian Horne 
Hushka 

Kim MacQuarrie 
Wayne Curtis 
Kim MacQuarrie 
Christopher Leggett 
Peter Graen 
David Owen 


Huanuco, Peru 
Peter Gold 

James Miller 

James Miller 
Christopher Leggett 


Junin, Peru 


Carla McLean 
Gidon Cohen 
John Kunkel 
Melanie Ebertz 
Kathleen Ganley 
Karen Boush 
Carla Leclair 
James Miller 

Hans Bodenhamer 
Keith Alpaugh 
Keith Alpaugh 
Dalyn Simmons 
Mare Huber 
Gillian Watt 
Sharon Dettmer 
Richard Hornabrook 
Maxine Haller 


Ica, Peru 
Kevin Morgan 
Mark Staggs 


Inca Trail 1 May 86 
Inca Trail 4 Jun 86 
Inca Trail 1 Mar 86 
Inca Trail 1 May 85 
Inca Trail 1 Oct 86 
Inca Trail 1 Dec 86 
Inca Trail 2 Dec 86 
Inca Trail 1 Jun 86 
Inca Trail 3 Jul 86 
Inca Trail 3 Aug 85 
Km. 107 to Machu Picchu 1 Jan 86 
Machu Picchu 1 May 86 
Machu Picchu 1 Dec 85 
Machu Picchu 1 — 
Mollepata - Soray 1 May 86 
Mollepata - Huayllabamba 2 May 86 
Mollepata - Huayllabamba 1 Aug 86 
Mollepata - Huayliabamba 2 Aug 86 
Mollepata (inGerman) 2  Nov&S 
Pongo Mainique 4 Jul 86 
Pongo Mainique 2 May 87 
Pongo Mainique 3 Sep 8&6 
Pongo Mainique 2 Aug 86 
Espiritu Pampa 3 Aug 86 
Choquiquirau 1 Apr 87 
Paucartambo - Quellounoco 2 Aug 85 
Pisac, ete. 1 Jun 86 
Pisac 1 Jun8& 
Pisac 2 Jan 87 
Pisac; Rafting 1 Jan 86 
Sacred Valley 1 Feb 86 
Sacred Valley 2 Jan 86 
Sacred Valley 1 Feb 86 
Sacred Valley 1 Aug 86 
Sacred Valley 2 Feb 87 
Chincero - Urubamba 2 Oct 86 
Piychinjoto - Salinas 2 Oct 86 
Cuzco Area 1 Mar 86 
Cuzco Restaurants 2 = Jan 87 
Cuzco - LT. - Raft Trip 1 Dec 86 
Manu Information 1 Jul 87 
Junin - Cuzco - Ayacucho 2 Nov 86 
Lima - Cuzco 2 Jan 86 
Arequipa - Puno - Cuzco 2 Jan 86 
Camino Real Incaico (in German) 1 Sep 86 
Huanuco Viejo 1 Aug & 
LLara 1 Jul 86 
Ancash/Huanuco 2 Nov &6 
Huancayo Area 2 May&§ 
Huancayo Area 2 = Aug&S 
San Pedro de Cajas 2 Dec&6 
San Pedro de Cajas 1 Apr&7 
San Pedro de Cajas 1 Nov86 
Tarma, San Pedro de Cajas 1 Jul&% 
Tarma - Palcamayo, Huaguapo 1 Oct 8&5 
Cuevo de Huaguapo 1 = Aug&s 
Sima de Milpo 2 Oct&& 
Yauyas - Aug 86 
Huaytapana 2 Jul& 
Chanchamayo 1 Jun 86 
Central Peru 1 Feb 8 
River Ene 1 Jul 86 
Lima - Huancayo 1 Feb 8&6 
Lima - Atalaya 1 Dec8S 
Lima - Huancayo 2 Jun 8&6 
Paracas 2 Feb &5 
Paracas 2 = Jul 86 
(Continued page 50) 


IT BEING THE 10th Anniversary and 
all, well, it’s time to make clear that 
without you, the members, it would 
have been a whole lot trickier raising 
the Club to the lofty heights where it 
now majestically soars. 

We, in Lima and Denver, are chief- 
ly answerable for this event, but in 
truth, responsibility goes beyond our 
humble efforts to encompass all who 
ever supported the Club, either as 
members or subscribers, in an embrace 
of collective culpability. 

Please don’t bore us by trying to 
deny this. You knew what we were up 
to all along, and it’s a trifle late to 
weasel out. 

Now, the Club’s going to be around 
for a while, and it would behoove all of 
the members and subscribers to come 
out of the closet, cheerfully shoulder 
the blame and openly participate in 
shaping the Club’s future. 

So calm down, and just fill out the 
survey on pages 25-28. Forget about 
market research and Madison Avenue. 
This isn’t some ruse to sell Pampers or 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. We're 
not going to peddle the results so your 
local mortuary can hit you up for a 
plot. The sole purpose of the survey is 
to find out your needs, desires and 
views. Go for it! 

See how cleverly the survey pulls 
out of the center without defacing the 
rest of the magazine? Be anonymous, 
but fill it out. 

Oh! Do it before December 15, 
1987, so we can publish the results in 
your next timely issue. 


IF YOU EXAMINE your new member- 
ship card, you cannot fail to note that 
in the section usually reserved for 
expiration there is a different number. 
This number no longer refers just to 
the issue of a magazine as it did for so 
many years. 
There is a reason for this. 

There was a time when the maga- 
zine did not appear every quarter with 
astronomical regularity. This being the 
case, necessity and justice, to say 


nothing of basic decency, dictated that 
we hold open membership until a 
member had received all four issues of 
the magazine. Sometimes this took a 
while. Once it took quite a while. 
Sometimes it took longer exceeding on 
occasion the legendary patience of the 
membership. 

I mention all this because I know 
how much you savor every little 
historical tidbit that relates to the Club. 
But anyway, that’s all over and done 
with. Now that the magazine is coming 
out regularly, and has been for three 
months, we’ve started putting the date 
on the membership card. Why, you 


Now that the magazine 


is coming out 


regularly, and has been 


for three months... 


may ask and we appreciate your 
curiosity on this matter. Well, it means 
that membership will run a year, like it 
does in ah.... other organizations and 
that, with certain qualifications, is not 
such a bad thing. 

Still, henceforth, when you get your 
membership card, note that we have 
included the magazine issue as part of 
your membership number so that just 
in case we ever appear late in the 
future, unlikely as this may be, you will 
still be assured of receiving the full 
complement of your valued periodicals. 

Here is the new publishing sche- 
dule: February, May, August and 
November. 


YOU CAN HARDLY expect us to 
survive indefinitely on the paltry 
membership we now have. In fact, 
we’ve never divulged real, actual 
membership figures lest you realize just 
what a rare, even exotic breed you 
really are. But be that as it may. What 


is important is that we are about to 
make a concerted effort to boost 
membership. This may mean lowering 
the moral standards somewhat, but 
understand that it is for a higher 
purpose. Anyway, since we will soon 
be mailing out brochures and catalogs 
to all and sundry it stands to reason 
that as we do this, one or two, perhaps 
more members will receive a solicita- 
tion to join the Club. Invariably, these 
arrive in the mail boxes of the oldest 
members. 

Now should this happen to you, 
disregard it. Please, please, don’t write 
a letter saying, "Listen here, I’ve been a 
member of your rink-dink outfit since 
1977 and ..." 

Ultimately everything we do is for 
the spiritual enrichment of our valued 
members, even this. 


DO YOU NEED MONEY to mount an 
exciting and wonderful expedition into 
the heart of the continent? Of course 
you do, And we at the South American 
Explorers Club are keenly appreciative 
of your financial imperatives. Not that 
we can give you any money, set aside a 
slush fund for your personal use, or 
shore up your Swiss account. Still, as a 
non-profit organization we can receive 
money, equipment, or supplies that you 
drum up and hand it over to you on the 
appropriate occasion. Rather indirect? 
Maybe so, but in this manner your 
patron or angel gets to make a tax- 
deductible donation and this, if he is 
conscious of tax write-offs and that sort 
of thing, might well make him or her 
more benevolently inclined to bankroll 
your little escapade into the jungle, up 
a mountain, down a river, or whatever. 
This, indeed, is the way most scientific 
enterprises receive funding and the 
savings involved are substantial. The 
Club has in the past engaged in 
arrangements of this nature and they 
work very well to the benefit of all 
concerned. 

On the other hand, if you are an 
angel looking for a significant research 
project or expedition to lavish generous 
funds upon, the Club is uniquely 
positioned to supply you with 
recommendations of worthy recipients, 
scientific and otherwise. 

There is one hitch to all this. One 
of the parties involved must be a Club 
member. If this simple requirement is 
met, the Club will turn over the entire 
sum to the intended donee. Of course, 
the project must in some way fit in with 


the overall objectives of the Club as 
stated on the inside front cover of the 
magazine. 


SO MUCH FOR THE bountiful ser- 
vices we like to bestow on members 
and those who know us as friends and 
more. In a more self-serving vein, 
however, the Club has long been 
seeking permanent headquarters in 
Lima and the US. Confident that the 
membership at large is clamourous in 
their support of this goal, we would 
appreciate hearing your views on how 
this worthy objective can be expedi- 
tiously attained. 

For example, do you think potential 
donors sould be inclined to buy rooms, 
foyers, basements, closets if, in 
exchange, the Club were to name that 
particular space in their honor? Would 
it bring ridicule onto the Club if, in the 
future, one were to enter the Lima 
headquarters through the "Savoy 
Anteroom," pass into the gracious 
"McIntyre Library’ after, of course, 
first checking one’s mail in the 
"Hemming Front Office." 

A solid yet simple brass plaque 
would betoken the generous gift of the 
donor and inspire untold generations of 
future explorers. 

Of course, why stop there? What 
about common chattels? Why not the 
"Montague Memorial Wastebasket," 
the “Rojas Stapler," the "Kunkel 
Blender," and the "Wagenhauser 
Television." Really there is no limit -- 
the "Doherty Window," the "Krupa 


Trip Reports (Continued from page 48) 


Bob Klovehorn Paracas 

John Wright Paracas Camping Map 
Martin Trew Pisco - Paracas 
David Mullaney Pisco, Paracas, Ica 
Karen Boush Pisco 

Kristen Anderson _ Vinero de Visto Alegre 
Geof Bartram Nazca 

Petra Soesemann Nazca 

Marc Greenblatt Nazca 

Simon Fry Nazca and Ica 

Leslie Leggett Lima - Arequipa 
La Libertad, Peru 

Marc Greenblatt = Trujillo 

Don Arnosti Trujillo 

Kristen Olafson Tnijillo 

Petra Soesemann Tryjillo 

Ruth Owen Trujillo 

Dalyn Simmons Trujillo - Huanchaco 
Carla McLean Huanchaco 

Gerritt Bollin Huanchaco 

James Miller Pusac, Uchumarca 
Lima, Peru 

Chris Musson Marcahuasi 

Nick Hauwert Marcahuasi 

Pat Smith Marcahuasi 

Bob Klovekorn Marcahuasi 
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Throwrug," the "Jackson Table," the 
"Sjoberg Scotch Tape Dispenser." 

And then there is the whole 
untapped field of indulgences and .... 

Levity aside, is this a method that 
would attract donors and is a brass 
plaque ample reward for such 
generosity? Of course there are tax 
deductions involved as well as the 
benefits that accrue to a life member. 
Anyway, we would appreciate your 
views on the feasibility of such a plan 
and any other ideas you may have that 
would further this cause. 


FUTURE LIFE MEMBERS will be 
glad to hear that in exchange for their 
exceptional magnanimity they can look 
forward to a whole new slew of bene- 
fits. Alas, in the old days, a life 
member (and there weren’t all that 
many, wouldn’t you know) was lucky to 
receive a letter, effusive, of course, 
even gushy, because we really needed 
the money, but that was it, a letter, 
nothing more. Actually, it was usually 
a damned good letter, motivated by 
undying gratitude, frameable, too, but 
as said, still just a letter. 

Well, as you reach for your check- 
book, note that a life member now 
receives for his five hundred tax- 
deductible dollars, his or her choice of 
any book we sell, a Club T-shirt, a 
complete set of autographed back 
issues of which very few still exist, plus 
ten gift subscriptions to the South 
American Explorer which he can bestow 


time during his lifetime and beyond, 
through a codicil or other appropriate 
legal instrument. Oh, and a letter of 
thanks motivated by undying gratitude. 


A little short of cash? Well, it just 
so happens we have a whole line of 
supporting memberships which go for 
an economical one hundred dollars. A 
supporting member receives in addi- 
tion to regular membership privileges, 
a Jim Bartle Parque Nacional 
Huascaran, a Club T-shirt, and two gift 
subscriptions for the South American 
Explorer. Supporting members receive 
a shorter and somewhat less effusive 
version of the letter of thanks 
motivated by genuine gratitude. 

A little strapped? We know that 
you care so we have Contributing 
Memberships which include all regular 
membership benefits and your choice 
of a gift subscription to the South 
American Explorer or a Club T-shirt. 


FINALLY, HAVE MORE cash than 
you can take with you? For $5,000, we 
have created a special category just for 
you. The After-Life Membership 
begins in this life, but the /asting 
benefits begin when you end. An 
After-Life Member receives a Club T- 
Shroud (something like a big t-shirt), 
unlimited after-life gift subscriptions 
and memberships, a memorial room 
with plaque in the South American 
Explorers Club, haunting rights one 
day a week, and most importantly, 


on his favorites immediately or at any gratitude in perpetuity. 
Andy Kahn Marcahuasi : A ou 
David Mullane: Marcahuasi OV 
2 PA Crag Jones Chosica 1 Sep 86 
1 Feb 87 Rob Rachowiecki Pachacamac 1 Nov85 
: Sep 86 Robin Graves Chancay 2 Nov8&6 
2 P Katie Cleghorn San Juan de Miraflores - Jul&6 
1 Jun 86 David Mullaney —Chilca 1 Dec 8s 
1 Oct86 | Beth Wimberly  Churin 1 Aug&s 
1 Mar86 | James Miller Gorgor - Cajatambo 1 Aug 8s 
2 Jan 86 James Miller Cajatambo - Bafios 2 Aug 85 
2 Dec 86 Kristen Olafson Lima 6 Jul 86 
1 Novés Helen Cregger = Lima 7 Jul 86 
3 Aug86 } Jennifer Connolly Lima - Teaching English 1 Nov8s 
Simon Fry Lima - Flat Hunting 2 Jan 86 
Esther Kovari Lima - Economic Development Projects 2 Nov 86 
2  Feb87 Sandrine Tiller | Lima - Working in Pueblos Jovenes 1 Nov 8&6 
1 Dec84 | Erica Caldwell Miraflores 2 Mar87 
2 Oct 85 Patrick Nicholas © Customs - Callao - Jul 86 
2 Jan 8&6 Peter Liss Air Tickets 1 Feb 87 
1 Jun85_ | Angela Doherty Obtaining Non-Resident Visa 2 — 
1 Jun 86 Anonymous Feminist Organizations in Peru 2=- 
1 Jun 86 Judith Dome Agriculture in Peru, Contacts 6 Aug &6 
1 Nov 84 Ethel Greene Buyers Guide to Peru 2 Sep 86 
2. Aus Ethel Greene How Not To Get Robbed 3 Sep 86 
: oe OTHER REPORTS 
u 
= Sep 85 Richard Hornabrook Butterfly Collecting 1 Feb 8&6 
1 Aug&6 Sandrine Tiller Visas for S.A. Countries(US + UK) 1 1987 


Foureekt 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


Your Introduction to the 


But you came to Iquitos to discover the Amazon. 
And that you shall. 

The best way is to take a boat to one of the 
Amazon camps. There, you'll stay in a primitive bat 
comfortable thatched-roof hut by the water. 

You'll walk through the jungle past trees that 
form natural boat paddles, see butterflies that glim- 
mer in iridescent blue, and watch fishermen clean 
paiche, an Amazon fish that grows from 6 to 10 feet 
long (try some—it's delicious). You'll visit Indian 
villages inhabited by reformed headhunters, try your 
hand at a blowgun, and see how people carry out 
their everyday existence deep in the jungle. 

When you return to your own world, you'll find 
yourself thinking back to these moments, while you 
stand among modern buildings, or drive your car. 
Not all that far away, someone is hunting for dinner 
with a poison dart, drying fish on a pointed stick, or 
listening to the rain fall on a grass hut 

They've always been there. But now, you have, 
too. And you'll never be the same for the experience. 


Just One Call 
Toll Free 


pa eckt U.S. 1-800-334-3356 
CULL MIAMI (305) 591-0610 
FL 1-800-432-0468 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


South American Explorers Club 
CATALOG 


Membership 


Regular Membership ($25), 


Couple Membership ($35) in the South American Explorers Club, entitles you to 4 


issues of the magazine, the South American Explorer, membership card, use of information services, 
storage and discounts, etc. See inside front cover of magazine for full description of membership 


privileges. 


Contributing Membership ($50) Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt (Please specify color and 
ize). 
Suppdiiing Membership ($100) Regular Membership with the following benefits: 


Jim Bartle’s photo book, 


Parque Nacional Huascarén, a Club T-Shirt, and a gift subscription for a friend. 


Life Membership ($500) Regular Membership benefits plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, a 


complete set of South American Explorer magazine back issues, and ten gift subscriptions to the 


magazine to be given at any time. 


section in this issue for full details. 


Regular Membership $ 25 
Couple Membership $35 
Contributing Membership $50 
Supporting Membership $100 
Life Membership $500 
Afterlife Membership $5,000 
(Membership dues are U.S. tax deductible.) 


Subscription only to the South American Explorer Magazine: 


Afterlife Membership ($5,000) All the benefits of Life Membership, as well as many others. See "Club News" 


Overseas Airmail Delivery of Magazine is Additional: 


$ 8.00 Canada & Mexico 
$10.00 Europe & South America 
$13.00 Australia, New Zealand, Africa & Asia 


(Subscribers are not entitled to membership discounts or Club services.) 


Four Issues $15 Eight Issues $25 


(Overseas Airmail Delivery: See Above) 


Special Offer! Give the SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER for Christmas! 


If you buy one gift subscription or membership at the regular price, get the second membership or 
subscription at a $5.00 discount (i.e. $20 Membership; $10 Subscription). If you are renewing your own 
membership or subscription, you may also give a gift membership or subscription at $5.00 off the 
regular price. (Note: Only first time members/subscribers may receive a gift enrollment.) 


Leg Pouch 


The Original Explorers Club Leg Pouch. A sturdy denim pouch for men 


and women protects your passport, money and other valuables. Hand- 
made with elastic leg bands and velcro fastener. Comfortably fits under 
pants below knee. Thief-proof. [$4.00 Members/$5.00 Non-Members] 


Books, Etc. 


$2 


Peru Packet by the South American Explorers 
Club. Updated monthly; 7-page summary of 
answers to commonly asked questions -- how not 
to get robbed, political overview, currency and 
exchange rates, flight costs, and much more. A 
hot seller! [$3.00 Members/$5.00 Non-Members] 


Peru: A Travel Survival Kit by Rob Rachowiecki, 
1987. We’ve been anxious for this guide to be 
printed, knowing it would be the best all round 
guide to Peru available. 

[$11.00 Members/$13.00 Non-Members] 


Apus & Incas by Charles Brod, 1986. A cultural 
walking and trekking guide to Cuzco, Peru. 


Pocket guide to more than 16 treks and day 
walks. [$8.00 Members/$10 Non-Members] 


Sixpac_Manco: Travels Among the Incas by 
Vincent R. Lee, 1985. Large format paperback 
indispensible for those interested in the 
Vilcabamba region of Peru. Eleven remarkable 
sketches of ruins and city maps. 

[$10.00 Members/$12.00 Non-Members] 


The Building of Sacsayhuaman by Vincent R. 
Lee, 1987. A plausible construction method for 


the ruins of Sacsayhuaman is proposed. Paper 
presented at Institute of Andean Studies; 20pp. 
[$5.50 Members/$6.50 Non-Members] 


Cut Stones and Crossroads by archacologist 
Ronald Wright. Book on Peru sure to hold the 


interest of veteran and novice travelers alike. 
Paperback. [$7.00 Members/$8.00 Non-Members] 


Exploring Cuzco by Peter Frost, 1984. Traveler’s 
guide to Peru’s most famous region: Cuzco, 
Sacsayhuaman, Machu Picchu, Sacred Valley, 
Vilcabamba, plus complete guide to the Inca 
Trail. [$8.00 Members/$10.00 Non-Members] 


From Plants of the Galépagos Islands 


Trails of the Cordilleras Blanca and Huayhuash 
of Peru by Jim Bartle, 1981. Descriptions of 26 
hikes and more than a 1,000km of trails among 
the 6,000-m peaks in north central Peru, 16 pages 
of color photographs, eleven individual trail 
maps, fold-out map of the entire region. 

[$8.00 Members/$10.00 Non-Members] 


‘Trails of the Cordilleras Blanca and Huayhuash 
of Peru by Jim Bartle. Same text as above but 
with black & white photos. 

[$5.50 Members/$7.00 Non-Members] 


Parque Nacional Huascaran by Jim Bartle, 1985. 
Forty pages of striking color photos and text 
about Peru’s Cordillera Blanca, one of the 
world’s most magnificent mountain ranges. 

[$6.50 Members/$8.00 Non-Members] 


Yurak_Janka by John Ricker, 1977. A 
mountaineering guide to the Cordilleras Blanca 
and Rosko. Two large fold out maps and many 
photos, including panoramic views of the ranges. 
Excellent bibliographic material. 

[$12.50 Members/$15.00 Non-Members] 


Backpacking and Trekking in Peru & Bolivia by 
Hilary Bradt, 4th edition 1987. Many trail 


descriptions and maps, plus general information 
for the budget traveler. 
[$10.50 Members/$12.00 Non-Members] 


Nazca Lines: A New Perspective on Their Origin 
and Meaning by Johan Reinhard, 1986. 
intriguing 78-page monograph theorizing a 
relationship between the Nazca Lines and ancient 
mountain worship. Many photos and illustra- 
tions. [$4.50 Members/$5.50 Non-Members] 


In Kayak Through Peru, a whitewater guide by 
Polish expedition, Canoandes, 1981. The only 
comprehensive kayaking and rafting guide to 
Peru’s major rivers. Includes maps, hydrographic 
data and photographs. 

[$9.00 Members/$11.00 Non-Members] 


Dreams of Amazonia, by Roger Stone of the 
World Wildlife Fund. Well written history, 
ecology, politics and economics -- recommended 
reading. Know something before you go. 

[$6.00 Members/$7.00 Non-Members] 


Tropical Nature: Life and Death in the Rain 
Forests by Adrian Forsyth and Ken Miyata, 1984. 
Now in paperback, this is an_ excellent 
introduction to the jungle. Amaze your friends 
with astounding tidbits about tropical insects, 
trees and fungi. 

[$7.00 Members/$8.00 Non-Members] 


A Traveler’s Guide to El Dorado and the Incan 
Empire by Lynn Meisch, 1984. Large paperback 
with solid background information on the Andean 
countries written by ex-Peace Corps volunteer. 
Great section on handicrafts. 

[$12.50 Members/$14.50 Non-Members] 


Fool’ id limbing in Ecuador and Pe 
by Michael Koerner, 1978. Good little pocket 
guide to climbing in Ecuador. Charmingly 
written; useful info and sketch maps. 

[$2.00 Members/$3.00 Non-Members] 


Plants of the Galapagos Islands: Field Guide and 
Travel Journal by Eileen Schofield, 1984. Pocket 
guide to 87 of the islands plants. Four color 
photos; maps; and each plant gets its own page 
with sketch, description and miscellaneous 
remarks, [$9.00 Members/$11.00 Non-Members] 


Ecuador _& The Galapagos Islands: A Travel 
Survival Kit by Rob Rachowiecki, 1986. 
Beautiful color photographs illustrate this 
paperback guide. Contains a wealth of well 
organized material. Don’t think of leaving for 
Ecuador without it! 


[$7.00 Members/$8.00 Non-Members] 


Galapagos: A Natural History Guide by M. H. 
Jackson, 1985. The best guide to the islands; 
273pp large paperback. An excellent guide! 
[$16.50 Members/$18.00 Non-Members] 


Chile & Easter Island: A Travel Survival 
Kit by Alan Samagalski, 1987. The first 
guidebook in English devoted entirely to Chile. 
A lovely and informative book -- many color and 
black & white photos, and maps. Easy to use. 
[8.00 Members/$9.00 Non-Members] 


Aconcagua Packet compiled by the South 
American Explorers Club. A collection of 
various reports, articles, and updates. 

[$15.00 Members/$25.00 Non-Members] 


Maps 


T-Shirts The ONE and ONLY AUTHENTIC (Even Genuine) 


Road Map of Peru, 1:2,200,000, 96 X 67 cm color 
topo showing political divisions, roads and 
distance chart. 

[$5.00 Members/$6.50 Non-Members] 


Vilcanota Map for Hikers, 1:50,000. This is the 
only trail map available of Peru’s spectacular 
Ausangate area between Cuzco and Puno. 

($3.00 Members/$4.00 Non-Members] 


Huayhuash Map for Hikers, 1:80,000. Explorers 
Club map showing circuit hike in the beautiful 
Cordillera Huayhuash of central Peru. 
[$2.00 Members/$3.00 Non-Members] 


Llanganuco to Santa Cruz Map for Hikers 
1:80,000. Map plus fact sheet to Peru’s most 
popular hiking region in the Cordillera Blanca. 
[$2.00 Members/$3.00 Non-Members] 


EXPLORERS CLUB SNAKE T-SHIRT 


Colors: Light Blue, Royal Blue, Cream, 


Moonlight Silver, Kelly Green, Light Purple. (Please 


indicate 3 color choices in order of preference.) 


Small, Medium, Large, X-Large (If no size is 


indicated, a Large will be 
Members/$10.00 Non-Members] 


sent.) 


South American Explorers Club’s Inca _ Trail 
Map, 1:25,000. Especially prepared for hikers. 
Shows altitudes in meters, campsites, water 
sources and ruins. Also includes sketch map of 
Machu Picchu and useful Quechua terms. 

[$3.00 Members/$4.00 Non-Members] 


ontempora Reference Map of South 
America, 1:5,000,000. Comes in two sheets to 
form a 153 X 110 cm wall map. The most up-to- 
date and accurate large map of South America. 
Color topo with multiple insets. North and south 
sheets. Please specify which sheet(s) you want. 
[Each Sheet $7.00 Members/$9.00 Non-Members] 


Healey’s New Map of South America -- ‘North 
West Section, 1987. overing northwestern 
South America: east to 57- and south to 23°; full 
color topo; 1:4,000,000; exceptional quality. 

[$8.00 Members/$10.00 Non-Members] 


Tan, 
Sizes: 


[$8.50 


NEW! The SECOND and ONLY Authentic (Even Geniune) CLUB LOGO T-SHIRT. 

(Same six-color logo, i.e. butterfly, as seen on the front cover of issue #15, though the colors 
vary.) Colors: Moonlight Silver, Royal Blue, Light Purple. (Specify 1st & 2nd color choices) 
Sizes: Medium, Large, X-Large [$10.00 Members/$12.00 Non-Members] 


Magazine Back Issues 
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Issue #1 
Issue #2 
Issue #3 
Issue #4 
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South American Explorer, Issues 1977 
to present. Order now while still 
available. Issues #3, #5 and 
#6 already, out-of-print. 
[Members may request xerox 
copies of specific articles 

from the out-of-print 

__ magazines at a cost of 

10 cents/page plus postage. ] 
[$3.00 Members/$4.00 
Non-Members] 


Extinct Monkey - Urubamba Rafting - Jeep Across Amazon - Crusoe Island - Krill - Patagonia Climb 
Jewish Gauchos - Maranon Whitewater - Dots Mystery - Galapagos Trip- Big Bill - Patagonia Climb 
[Out-of-Print] Venezuela Voodoo - Titicaca - Caves - Potato Hairs - Aguarunas - Death Tide 
Aconcagua - Whistling Pots - Right Whales - Jungle Pharmacy - Bird Books - Build a Balsa Raft 


Issue #5 [Out-of-Print] Antarctica - Motilones - Cryptic Stones - Ecuador Trip - Chavin Trek - Colca Canyon 
Issue #6 [Out-of-Print] Ecuador Monkeys - Pack Animals - Guano - Ecuador River Trip - Patagonia - Bot Fly 
Issue #7 Darien Gap - Andean Dyes - Inca Trail - SA Handbook - Aleixo Garcia - Ecuador River Trip II 

Issue #8 Pigafetta - Lake Guatavita - National Parks - Pygmies - Laguna Colorado - Chicha Project 

Issue #9 Agassiz - Kayaking Central America - Aguaruna Tale - Tairona City - Nazca Theory - Titi Monkeys 
Issue #10 Andean Music - Oilbirds - Solar Energy - Amazon Source - Takesi Trail - Chilean Deer 

Issue #11 Jimmie Angel - Poison Frogs - Traditional Ecuador Homes - Beagle Dispute I - Lima Earthquakes 
Issue #12 Solo Kayaking Amazon - Beagle Dispute II - Vilcabamba - Condors - Gran Vilaya - Conquistadors 
Issue #13 Gran Pajaten - British Caving - Yanomami Indians - El Meson Meteorite - Kayaking West Coast 

Issue #14 Roraima - Galapagos Plants - Tame Birds of South America - Tipuani Goldfields 


Postage & Handling 


U.S.A.: Include $1.00 first book; 75 cents each additional book; 75 cents per map; $1.25 per T-shirt 
Canada & Mexico: Include $1.25 for the first book; $1.00 for each additional book, 75 cents per map; $1.50 per T-shirt. 
Europe/South America: Airmail — $2.00 per book; $1.50 per map; $2.00 per magazine; $3.50 per T-shirt 
Surface -- $1.25 for the first book; $1.00 each additional book; $1.00 per map; $1.50 per t-shirt. 
Australia, New Zealand, Africa, Asia: Airmail -- $4.00 per book; $2.00 per map; $2.00 per magazine; $4.50 per T-shirt. 
Surface -- $1.50 per book; $1.00 cents per map; $1.50 per T-shirt 
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Arpilleras 


"Arpillera" (ar-pee-YAIR-a), a Spanish word 
meaning "sackcloth," is a unique Peruvian folk 
handicraft in which flour sacks serve as the 
backing of small tapestries. 

The arpillera originated in Chile where it 
became a vehicle for political expression of the 
underground. In the last few years, arpillera 
making has spread to Peru. 

For the most part, arpilleras are made by 
women who live in the barrios of Lima. Many 
of the scenes depicted are these women’s 
memories of their earlier days living in 

‘countryside -- lively jungle scenes, market 
places, and Andean harvests of potatoes, corn, 
oca and the like. It takes these Peruvian 
women more than three days to hand sew the 
bright bits of cloth into these wonderful three- 
dimensional tapestries. 

The South American Explorers Club has 
purchased appilleras now for sale from 
cooperatives. Each one has been carefully 
chosen for its workmanship and design. They 
make a colorful addition to home and office or 
can be a uniquely delightful gift. Treat yourself 
or a friend to a bit of South America! 


SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 
1510 York Street 
Denver, CO 80206 
ADDRESS CORRECTION REQUESTED 


Arpillera Styles and Prices: 
Large (Approx. 18-inch square) Small (Approx. 9-inch square) 


Harvest: $30.00 Members Harvest Only: 
$33.00 Non-Members $15.00 Members 
$17.00 Non-Members 
Jungle or Market: 
$40.00 Members 


$45.00 Non-Members 
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